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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. By the Author of 
“ Pelham,”’ “* Eugene Aram,” &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. London, 1834. Bentley. 

In most cases, what a contrast there is between 

the scenes depicted in a fiction and those amid 

which it was conceived and executed! What 
visions of magnificence have arisen in the dimly 
lighted garret, whose bare windows and white- 
washed walls have become, as it were, clothed 
in purple and gold! What dreams of love have 
emanated from a heart and home alike lonely! 

How often has the singing silence of some 

forest glade—how often the soft shadows that 

sweep over sunny fields, the bright flowers 
freshening with a sudden shower—how often 
have these sprung into the vivid painting of 
words, when the dull slated roofs have shut 
out every green thing, and the sky has lost its 
atrial element, seen only through the day’s 
collected horizon of dust and of smoke! It is 
rare that the writer, in depicting the varied 
shapes of loveliness, does more than 
«* Look before and after, 

And pine for what is not.” 

The ideal and the actual do not often agree. In 
the work before us, the impression was received 
and conveyed on the very spot which its pages 
people and depict. It was beneath the kin- 
dling skies, whose warmth is in the coloured 
creations—it was amid that buried city, to 
whose remains such reality has been given, 
that Mr. Bulwer traced the Last Days of Pom- 
peii. The past has been conjured out of the 
present. 

The period he has chosen appears to us 
well adapted for the purposes of romance. 
Knowledge and ignorance, scepticism and su- 
perstition, civilisation and barbarity, were sin- 
gularly blended : the gods were doubted and the 
sorcerer believed. There was that magnificence 
which belongs to the earth’s earlier history, 
and that luxury which appertains to refine- 
ment. Then, too, was commencing that enthu- 
siastic struggle, by whose power Christianity 
finally triumphed over the interests, the pas- 
sions, and the moral darkness of the pagan 
faith. The martyr and the epicurean belonged 
to the same time, and originated in the same 
circumstances ; upon ordinary existence there 
was moreover flung a tinge of poetry. The 
fine arts communicated something of their 
own essence, and the picturesque blended with 
the sensual in a style that was peculiar to the 
Greek and to the Roman. The chaplet of roses 
that bound the brow of the feaster, the flowers 
that were flung on the purple tide that filled 
the graceful vase, the music that gingled 
with perfume in the painted halls, the poetry 
familiar to every ear, the statues whose per- 
fect mould has never yet been equalled, the 
Pictures that crowded the walls,—all these gave 
& grace to their day, to which distance has 
lent only an added enchantment. And here 

t. Bulwer has avoided an error into which 
a less thoughtful reader would have fallen. He 
has flung its full illusion over the scene—the 
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myrtle is wreathed and the lute is heard; but 
we never lose sight of the vices of such a social 
system, when the many were sacrificed to the 
few, and when higher hopes and generous feel- 
ings were all but lost in enervating corruption, 
and the savage selfishness which especially 
marks the oppressed and the oppressor: the 
sybarite and the slave are companions. Another 
common error of those who ask of research 
the facts necessary to give character to their 
conceptions, is overlaying the story with de- 
scriptions, and of dressing instead of delinea- 
ting their dramatis persone. Mr. Bulwer has 
not taxed his memory instead of his imagina- 
tion: he has given enough of costume, and, if 
we may use the phrase, of scene-painting, to 
make the story characteristic; but he has not 
forgotten his creations in his classics — there 
is still human nature, though in another garb 
and clime. It is a maxim of ours never to 
analyse a narrative: we hold it to be literary 
homicide, and that we have no more right to 
take the life of a story than of an individual. 
We will therefore content ourselves by saying, 
that the tale is as interesting in its progress 
as it is unexpected in its dénowement. We 
will rather dwell upon some of the actors; and 
among thesethe foremost is Arbaces, the Egyp- 
tian. This man is a fine, bold conception, 
powerfully worked out. One sentence sums 
up so much of his nature —‘“ the con- 
science of Arbaces was solely of the intel- 
lect.” He feels his own superiority, he de- 
sires to use that superiority as power: give 
him favourable circumstance, and an open 
field, and the world is over-mastered by a Maho- 
met or a Napoleon. But here such a spirit is 
drawn, cabined and confined. With no exter- 
nal impetus to good, the whole mental ma- 
chinery is addressed to evil. Denied the sway, 
the aim is directed to influence; and pleasure, 
at once despised and desired, is the ultimatum 
of existence. Worse than an infidel —a pro- 
faner of the religion to which he belongs — he 
has yet his own superstition: he believes in 
those starry portents to which himself gives 
interpretation. Herein is shewn true know- 
ledge of human nature—a man of great pow- 
ers needs some belief, were it but to account 
for himself. The human mind never devised 
a more imaginative or picturesque faith than 
that which placed its bright belief in the stars. 
It was a strange and poetical elevation of our 
destiny, to deem it inscribed in the shining 
planets of the midnight. Of a totally different 
order — one of the most delicate and touching 
creatures that the fancy of the poet ever 
“ gently bodied forth” — is the blind girl 
Nydia: from the first to the last we are filled 
with the softest pity. She is an orphan, stolen 
from a country whose sunshine she remembers, 
and a mother for whom she vainly pines. A 
slave, subjected to the most cruel treatment, 
she is first. brought before us surrounded by all 
that can awaken an almost painful pity: from 
this miserable state she is released by the Athe- 
nian hero ; but it is to learn a yet keener suf- 
fering. She loves her benefactor, with that 
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wild and passionate love known only to the 
unhappy and the solitary. The unhappy cling 
with earnestness to any illusion that carries 
them out of themselves: the imagination is 
ever most active in sorrow, while solitude 
exaggerates every feeling which enters its do- 
main of shadows. The good and evil in such 
a being —all impulse, and acting solely under 
such sudden and violent influences—is finely 
discriminated. The following is one of those 
remarks which when we meet them make us 
pause and think ‘‘ how true this is!” 

“ The lessons of adversity are not always 
salutary — sometimes they soften and amend, 
but as often they indurate and pervert. If we 
consider ourselves more harshly treated by fate 
than those around us, and do not acknowledge 
in our own deeds the equity of the severity, we 
become too apt to deem the world our enemy, 
to case ourselves in defiance, to wrestle against 
our softer self, and to indulge the darker pas- 
sions, which are so easily fermented by the sense 
of injustice.” 

The character of Arbaces is well contrasted 
with Olinthus, the fiery proselyte and stedfast 
martyr to the cause of infant Christianity. We 
will give his brief but powerful sketch :— 

** But the Nazarene was one of those hardy, 
vigorous, and enthusiastic men, among whom 
God in all times has worked the revolutions of 
earth, and above all, whether in the establish. 
ment, whether in the reformation, of His own 
religion, who were formed to convert, because 
formed to endure—men whom nothing dis- 
courages, nothing dismays: in the fervour of 
belief they are inspired and they inspire. Their 
reason first kindles their passion, but the pas- 
sion is the instrument they use; they force them- 
selves into men’s hearts, while they appear only 
to appeal to their judgment. Nothing is so con- 
tagious as enthusiasm ; it is the real allegory 
of the tale of Orpheus—it moves stones, it 
charms brutes. Enthusiasm is the genius of 
sincerity, and truth accomplishes no victories 
without it.” 

We will now proceed to miscellaneous ex. 
tracts. We may liken it to opening an occa. 
sional shutter in some richly furnished house, 
giving dim glances of the treasures heaped in 
the various chambers :-— 

The First Meeting of the Hero and Heroine. 
—*‘‘ Several months ago, I was sojourning at 
Neapolis, a city utterly to my own heart, for 
it still retains the manners and stamp of its 
Grecian origin,—and it yet merits the name of 
Parthenope, from its delicious air, and its beau- 
tiful shores. One day I entered the temple of 
Minerva, to offer up my prayers, not for myself 
more than for the city on which Pallas smiles 
no longer. The temple was empty and deserted. 
The recollections of Athens crowded fast and 
meltingly upon me: imagining myself still 
alone in the temple, and absorbed in the ear- 
nestness of my devotion, my prayer gushed 
from my heart to my lips, and I wept as I 
prayed. I was startled in the midst of my 
devotions, however, by a deep sigh; I turned 
suddenly round and just behind me was a 
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female. She had raised her veil also in prayer ; 
and when our eyes met, methought a celestial 
ray shot from those dark and shining orbs at 
once into my soul. Never, my Clodius, have 
I seen mortal face more exquisitely moulded ; a 
certain melancholy softened and yet elevated 
its expression ; that unutterable something 
which springs from the soul, and which our 
sculptors have imparted to the aspect of Psyche, 
gave her beauty I know not what of divine 
arid noble ; tears were rolling down her eyes. 
I guessed at once that she was also of Athenian 
lineage ; and that in my prayer for Athens 
her heart had responded to mine. I spoke to 
her, though with a faltering voice—‘ Art thou 
not, too, Athenian ?’ said I, ‘ oh beautiful 
virgin ?” At the sound of my voice she blushed, 
and half drew her veil across her face. ‘My 
forefathers’ ashes,’ said she, ‘repose by the 
waters of Ilyssus; my birth is of Neapolis; 
but my heart, as my lineage, is Athenian.’ 
‘Let us, then,’ said I, ‘make our offerings 
together ;’ and, as the priest now appeared, 
we stood side by side, while we followed the 
priest in his ceremonial prayer: together we 
touched the knees of the goddess—together we 
laid our olive garlands on the altar. I felt a 
strange emotion of almost sacred tenderness at 
this companionship. We, strangers from a far 
and fallen land, stood together and alone in 
that temple of our country’s deity : was it not 
natural that my heart should yearn to my 
countrywoman, for so I might surely call her ? 
T felt as if I had known her for years, and that 
simple rite seemed, as by a miracle, to operate 
on the sympathies and ties of time. Silently 
we left the temple, and I was about to ask 
her where she dwelt, and if I might be per- 
mitted to visit her, when a youth, in whose 
features there was some kindred resemblance 
to her own, and who stood upon the steps of 
the fane, took her by the hand. She turned 
round and bade me farewell. The crowd sepa- 
rated us; I saw her no more. On reaching 
my home I found letters, which obliged me 
to set out for Athens, for my relations threat- 
ened me with litigation concerning my inheri- 
tance. When that suit was happily over, I 
repaired once more to Neapolis; I instituted 
inquiries throughout the whole city, 1 could 
discover no clue of my lost countrywoman ; and 
hoping to lose in gaiety all remembrance of 
that beautiful apparition, I hastened to plunge 
myself amidst the luxuries of Pompeii. This 
is all my history. I do not love; but I remem. 
ber and regret.” 

Natural Loveliness.—“ ‘Is nature ordinarily 
so unattractive ?’ asked the Greek. ‘To the 
dissipated — yes.” ‘An austere reply, but 
scarcely a wise one. Pleasure delights in con- 
trasts; it is from dissipation that we learn to 
enjoy solitude, and from solitude, dissipation.’ 
*So think the young philosophers of the garden,’ 
replied the Egyptian ; ‘ they mistake lassitude 
for meditation, and imagine that, because they 
are sated with others, they know the delight of 
loneliness. But not in such jaded bosoms can 
nature awaken that enthusiasm which alone 
draws from her chaste reserve all her unspeak- 
able beauty; she demands from you, not the 
exhaustion of passion, but all that fervour from 
which you only seek, in adoring her, a release. 
When, young Athenian, the moon revealed 
herself in visions of light to Endymion, it was 
after a day passed, not amongst the feverish 
haunts of men, but on the still mountains and 
in the solitary valleys of the hunter.’ ” 

Dinner Scene.— At that instant the slaves 
appeared, bearing a tray covered with the first 
preparative initia of the feast. Amidst deli- 


cious figs, fresh herbs strewed with snow, ancho- 
vies, and eggs, were ranged small cups of diluted 
wine sparingly mixed with honey. As these were 
placed on the table, young slaves bore round to 
each of the five guests (for there were no more) 
the silver basin of perfumed water and napkins 
edged with a purple fringe. But the edile 
ostentatiously drew forth his own napkin, which 
was not, indeed, of so fine a linen, but in which 
the fringe was twice as broad, and wiped his 
hands with the parade of a man who felt he 
was calling for admiration. * A splendid mappa 
that of yours,’ said Clodius ; ‘ why, the fringe 
is as broad as a girdle!’ ‘A trifle, my Clodius ; 
a trifle! They tell me this stripe is the latest 
fashion at Rome: but Glaucus attends to these 
things more than I.’ ‘ Be propitious, O Bac- 
chus !” said Glaucus, inclining reverentially to a 
beautiful image of the god placed in the centre 
of the table, at the corners of which stood the 
Lares and the salt-holders. The guests followed 
the prayer, and then, sprinkling the wine on 
the table, they performed the wonted libation. 
This over, the convivialists reclined themselves 
on the couches, and the business of the hour 
commenced. ‘ May this cup be my last!’ said 
the young Sallust, as the table, cleared of its 
first stimulants, was now loaded with the sub- 
stantial part of the entertainment, and the 
ministering slave poured forth to him a brim- 
ming cyathus— * May this cup be my last, but 
it is the best wine I have drunk at Pompeii! ’ 
‘Bring hither the amphora,’ said Glaucus, ‘and 
read its date and its character.’ The slave 
hastened to inform the party that the scroll 
fastened to the cork betokened its birth from 
Chios, and its age a ripe fifty years. ‘ How 
deliciously the snow has cooled it !’ said Pansa; 
‘ it is just enough.’ ‘It is like the experience 
of a man who has cooled his pleasures suffi- 
ciently to give them a double zest,’ exclaimed 
Sallust. ‘It is like a woman’s No,’ added 
Glaucus ; ‘it cools but to inflame the more.’” 

Love as painted by Poetry. —‘* It is only 
before we love that we imagine that our poets 
have truly described the passion —the instant 
the sun rises, all the stars that had shone in 
his absence vanish into air. The poets exist 
only in the night of the heart; they are 
nothing to us when we feel the full glory of the 
god.’ ” 

We think this assertion might be met by 
another. It is not till we love that we feel the 
truth of what poetry embodies; like the moon 
shining forth upon the purple midnight, a 
tender light is thrown on beauties we had not 
noticed before. 

Combat in the Circus.—We have only to ob- 
serve that both the combatants have been vic- 
torious in one species of combat, but that Lydon 
is young and unpractised, and only stimulated 
by the hope that the prize will buy his father’s 
freedom.—‘* Throughout that mighty assembly 
there now ran a universal movement, the people 
breathed more freely, and re-settled themselves 
in their seats. A grateful shower was cast over 
every row, from the concealed conduits. In 
cool and luxurious pleasure they talked over 
the late spectacle of blood. Eumolpus removed 
his helmet, and wiped his brows; his close- 
curled hair and short beard, his noble Roman 
features and bright dark eye, attracted the 
general admiration. He was fresh, unwounded, 
unfatigued. The Editor paused, and proclaimed 
aloud that, as Niger’s wound disabled him from 
again entering the arena, Lydon was to be the 
successor to the slaughtered Nepimus, and the 
new combatant of Eumolpus. ‘ Yet, Lydon,’ 
added he, ‘ if thou wouldst decline the combat 





with one so brave and tried, thou mayest have 
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full liberty to do so. Eumolpus is not the an. 
tagonist that was originally decreed for thee, 
Thou knowest best how far thou canst cope with 
him. If thou failest, thy doom is honourable 
death ; if thou conquerest, out of my own purse 
I will double the stipulated prize.’ The people 
shouted applause. Lydon stood in the lists—he 
gazed around ; high above, he beheld the pale 
face, the straining eyes of his father. He turned 
away irresolute for a moment. No! the con. 
quest of the cestus was not sufficient—he had 
not yet won the price of victory—his father 
was still a slave! ‘ Noble edile!’ he replied, 
in a firm and deep tone. ‘I shrink not from 
this combat. For the honour of Pompeii, I 
demand that one trained by its long-celebrated 
Lanista shall do battle with this Roman !’ The 
people shouted louder than before. * Four to 
one against Lydon!’ said Clodius to Lepidus, 
*T would ¥ i take twenty to one! Why, Eu- 
molpus is 2 very Achilles, and this poor fellow 
is but a ¢yro! Eumolpus gazed hard on the 
face of Lydon; he smiled; yet the smile was 
followed by a slight and scarce audible sigh 
a touch of compassionate emotion, which cus. 
tom conquered the moment the heart acknow. 
ledged it. And now both, clad in complete 
armour, the sword drawn, the visor closed, 
the two last combatants of the arena (ere man, 
at least, was matched with beast), stood opposed 
to each other. It was just at this time that a 
letter was delivered to the Pretor by one of the 
attendants of the arena; he removed the cinc. 
ture — glanced over it for a moment —his coun. 
tenance betrayed surprise aud embarrassment. 
He re-read the letter, and then muttering,— 
‘ Tush! it is impossible !—the man must be 
drunk, even in the morning, to dream of such 
follies !’—threw it carelessly aside, and gravely 
settled himself once more in the attitude of at- 
tention to the sports. The interest of the public 
was wound up very high. Eumolpus had at first 
won their favour; but the gallantry of Lydon, 
and his well-timed allusion to the honour of 
the Pompeian Lanista, had afterwards given 
the latter the preference in their eyes. ‘ Holla, 
old fellow!’ said Medon’s neighbour to him. 
‘ Your son is hardly matched ; but, never fear, 
the Editor will not permit him to be slain,— 
no, nor the people neither ; he has behaved too 
bravely for that. Ha! that was a home thrust! 
—vwell averted, by Pollux! At him again, 
Lydon !—they stop to breathe! What art thou 
muttering, old boy?’ ‘ Prayers!’ answered 
Medon, with a more calm and hopeful mien 
than he had yet maintained. ‘ Prayers !’— 
trifles!’ The time for gods to carry a man 
away in a cloud is gone now. Ha, Jupiter !— 
what a blow! Thy side—thy side !—take care 
of thy side, Lydon!’ There was a convulsive 
tremor throughout the assembly. A fierce blow 
from Eumolpus, full on the crest, had brought 
Lydon to his knee. * Habet !—he has it!’ cried 
a shrill female voice : ‘he has it !—huzza ! It 
was the voice of the girl who had so anxiously 
anticipated the sacrifice of some criminal to the 
beasts. ‘ Be silent, child!’ said the wife of Pansa, 
haughtily. ‘ Non habet !—he is not wounded ! 

‘ I wish he were, if only to spite old surly Me- 
don,’ muttered the girl. Meanwhile Lydon, 
who had hitherto defended himself with great 
skill and valour, began to give way before the 
vigorous assaults of the practised Roman; his 
arm grew tired, his eye dizzy, he breathed hard 
and painfully. The combatants paused again 
for breath. * Young man,’ said Eumolpus, in 
a low voice, ‘ desist ; I will wound thee slightly 
—then lower thy arms; thou hast propitiated 
the Editor and the mob—thou wilt be honour- 





ably saved!’ * And my father still enslaved!’ 
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groaned Lydon to himself. ‘ No! death or his 
freedom.’ At that thought, and seeing that, 
his strength not being equal to the endurance 
of the Roman, every thing depended on a 
sudden and desperate effort, he threw himself 
fiercely on Eumolpus; the Roman warily re- 
treated—Lydon thrust again—Eumolpus drew 
himselfaside—the sword grazed his cuirass—Ly- 
don’s breast was exposed—the Roman plunged 
his sword through the joints of the armour, not 
meaning, however, to inflict a deep wound: 
don, weak and exhausted, fell forward—fell 
right on the point: it passed through and 
through, even to the back! Eumolpus drew 
forth his blade ; Lydon still made an effort to 
regain his balance—his sword left his grasp— 
be struck mechanically at the gladiator with 
his naked hand, and fell prostrate on the arena. 
With one accord Editor and assembly made the 
signal of mercy—the officers of the arena ap- 
proached—they took off the helmet of the van- 
quished. He still breathed; his eyes rolled 
fiercely on his foe; the savageness he had ac- 
quired in his calling glared from his gaze, and 
lowered upon the brow darkened already with 
the shades of death; then with a convulsive 
groan, with a half start, he lifted his eyes above. 
They rested not on the face of the Editor, nor 
on the pitying brows of his relenting judges. 
He saw them not; they were as if the vast 
space was desolate and bare ; one pale agonis- 
ing face alone was all he recognised ; one cry 
of a broken heart was all that, amidst the mur- 
murs and the shouts of the populace, reached 
hisear. The ferocity vanished from his brow ; 
a soft, a tender, expression of sanctifying but 
despairing filial love played over his features— 
played—waned—darkened ! His face suddenly 
became locked and rigid, resuming its former 
fierceness. He fell upon the earth. ‘ Look to 
him,’ said the A&dile, *‘ he has done his duty !” 
We have reserved some of the exquisite lyrics 
for our poetical department, and only regret 
that our limits will not allow us to give any of 
the dramatic scenes of the last day itself. Every 
new attempt must, in its success, add to the 
reputation of an author ; that addition has been 
made by the work which we now heartily 
commend to the public. And here we cannot 
but remark in what a different style each pro- 
duction of Mr. Bulwer has been conceived. 
How unlike Eugene Aram was to Pelham, and 
how opposed is The last Days of Pompeii to 
either! It is more picturesque, more richly 
coloured than its predecessors; indeed, only 
like them in its deep knowledge of, and its 
profound symyathy with, human nature. 





The Domestic and Financial Condition of Great 
Britain ; preceded by a brief Sketch of her 
Foreign Policy, and of the Statistics and 
Politics of France, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. By G. Browning. London. Long- 
man & Co. 1834. 8vo. pp. 632. 

HE importance of a work like the present 
cannot be too highly estimated. The duty of 
self-knowledge, so incumbent on the individual, 
1s still more incumbent on a nation. In the 
individual, such knowledge but involves the 
wellare of one — in the nation, it involves the 
welfare of all. In religion, in politics, and in 
the social relations, what have ever been the 
most fruitful sources of evil ? — Prejudices. 

rom what have those prejudices originated ?— 

Ignorance. And how is that ignorance to be 

enlightened but by that desire of improvement 

—that careful investigation—whose united re- 

sult is knowledge ? The intelligence and the 

industry of the pages before us alone would de- 
mand attention; but in another point of view 





is that attention still more requisite. Opinions 
are here put forth on subjects of vital interest 
to England: if just, they ought to be dissemi- 
nated; if erroneous, to be controverted. It is 
extraordinary how little information contents 
the mass ; and to this supineness may be traced 
at least half the abuses that have sprung up 
among us. ‘ What is every body’s business 
is nobody’s,” is as true of general advantage as 
of every thing else. The re-action is, however, 
now beginning—a spirit of universal inquiry has 
arisen—and to give it proper material whereon 
to work, and just lights whereby to discrimi- 
nate, ought to be the object of every one, as it 
is their interest. The work now before us is 
one that has for some time been wanted : 
giving, in a condensed and collected form, the 
immense body of intelligence that has lately 
been issued to the public in various fugitive 
and popular shapes. The great fault of the 
present day is the evanescent nature of some 
of its most important documents. The talent 
and the material of our newspapers are won- 
derful ; but how rarely is a newspaper read on 
the morrow. ‘ Another and another still 
succeeds.” Hence a work like this before us, 
which may be called a History of the Present, 
is invaluable. According to our previous opin- 
ions, we may or may not agree with the doc. 
trines it puts forth—we may deduce other con- 
clusions from the facts stated — but we cannot 
deny that it was well such facts should be 
brought before us; and we must accord to the 
inferences the respect due to the statements of 
an active, investigating, and liberal-minded 
man. Mr. Browning sets out by advocating a 
pacific policy as the one best suited to England. 
Admitting that the expediency of the late war 
is debateable ground, on the principle of carry- 
ing the war into the enemy’s country, and that 
Napoleon’s ambition needed the boundaries of 
resistance and of attack; yet no previous one 
could be called a war of necessity—they were 
the result of individual influence. It is curious 
to note that, insular as we are, and of all people 
in the world most adverse to foreigners, yet, on 
every emergency, we have called strangers to 
the throne. The accession of the Stuarts to 
the throne brought no change to the wise and 
peaceful government of Elizabeth. The inter- 
ests of Scotland and England were in reality 
the same. But William, imbued with hopes, 
fears, and expectations, which belonged exclu- 
sively to the Continent, was the first to begin 
that system of active interference in the affairs 
of Europe, which led England to assume the 
warlike aspect she has since retained. The 
House of Hanover equally brought with it fo- 
reign relations ; and if the late war with Na- 
poleon, and the former with Lonis XIV., be 
justified on the plea of self-defence, no such 
plea can be urged for the blood that was shed, 
and the treasure that was expended, for the 
rival houses of Hapsburgh and Brandenburgh. 
But wars that are past are chiefly useful as 
lessons for the future. In naming the most im. 
portant portions of this work, we would rather 
point attention to the chapters which treat of 
** the Condition of the Working Classes,” ‘* the 
Practical Operation of the Corn-laws,” and that 
on ** the Revenue.” Taxes concern us all, and 
their effects, both direct and indirect, cannot 
be too often studied. Mr. Browning dwells 
much on the benefits of universal education, 
and quotes the following singular fact :— 
School.—“ Mr. Troutback died without heirs, 
and bequeathed 2000/. for erecting an orphan 
hospital, and the whole of his property, amount- 
ing to upwards of 100,000/., to trustees, for 
erecting an additional wing, or separate build- 
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ing, to the charity school of St. John of Wap- 
ping, and for maintaining, clothing, and edu- 
cating poor children of that parish. The 
government availed itself of some technical 
informality in the wording of the will. The 
testament was set aside by the court of Chan- 
cery, the property declared forfeited as a droit 
of the crown, and in 1816 appropriated to the 
discharge of the arrears of the civil list. — See 
report of the education committee 1816, p. 
289.” 

Certainly such a forfeiture was unworthy of 
an enlightened government. Of what import 
was the letter when the spirit was so manifest ? 
The prejudice against the education of the 
lower classes, though weakened, has still many 
strongholds. Human nature at its best is not 
very amiable; and there is sumething humili- 
ating, both to our inherent and to our acquired 
pride, in seeing others, whom we are accustom. 
ed to consider as inferiors, sharing those advan- 
tages we had considered peculiarly our own. 
This pride, though it cannot for a moment be 
admitted as an argument, yet is the secret of 
the opposition which the endeavour to generalise 
instruction has encountered. We would only 
ask whether a man is likely to be a worse ser- 
vant, workman, or labourer, because he has a 
resource in reading for his leisure hours—a re. 
source that must teach him that integrity and 
industry are as inseparable from his own inter- 
ests as from those of his superior? That one 
so capable may read bad books as well as good, 
and may misapply the very education he has 
received, only proves that in this world there 
is no excellence without its concomitant draw. 
back. Good and evil are as intricately mingled 
in the web of life, as the hues in a shot silk. 
We can separate them only by destroying the 
fabric ; our aim should therefore be to make 
the brighter colour preponderate—turn, if we 
can, the silk to the sun. Do not fancy that 
education can be to the poor food, fire, and 
clothing: but at last it will aid them to obtain 
those necessaries, and teach them how to em- 
ploy them for the best when gained. We ob- 
serve that Mr. Browning is no advocate for 
emigration. Speaking of that important sub- 
ject, he says :— 

“ To curtail, by emigration, the number of 
those who are able to produce an excess over 
their consumption, must naturally cause the 
burden of providing for those who produce no- 
thing, and yet largely consume, to press the 
more heavily ; since the proportion subtracted 
from the wages of labour must be augmented 
in an even ratio to the diminution of the num. 
ber of labourers. Evident as the foregoing 
principles are, the government, supposing that 
the remedy for a deficiency of employment is 
to be found in transporting the élite of the 
British population — the ingenious mechanic, 
and the youthful, sturdy husbandman—to the 
distant shores of Canada and Australia, obtain. 
ed a parliamentary grant, to be distributed in 
bounties or passage-money to emigrants; and 
an act of the senate enabling parishes to mort- 
gage the parochial assessments, in order to raise 
a fund to facilitate the emigration of the work. 
ing classes. Of all remedies for the privations 
endured by the British people, none is so egre.- 
giously wrong, and so contrary to every sound 
principle of government ; none so indicative of 
the absence of knowledge in the fundamental 
principles of our resources, as that of encouraging 
the emigration of labourers at the cost of those 
who remain ; and it is evident that the system, 
carried to any great extent, must effect adeepag. 
gravation of the burdens under which the country 
at present labours. If the internal resources 
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of Great Britain are duly investigated, it will 
be found that they are quite adequate to render 
both general and individual wealth more pro- 
ductive at home than in any other country, 
and to diffuse a greater sum of human happi- 
ness throughout the various classes of her com- 
munity. Our extensive manufactures, which 
have so powerfully tended to raise our country 
to its present state of wealth and mighty power, 
afford full scope for both genius and industry; 
it is no want of the means of supporting an in- 
crease of numbers which can sanction the go- 
vernment in offering encouragement to native 
talent and capital toemigrate. The strength 
of the nation depends on the increase of popu- 
lation, not only as a means of defence, but as 
an extended means of subsistence; as an en- 
larged power of maintenance, both collectively 
and individually. The trade of Great Britain 
can never be accelerated in its increase through 
the growth of our colonies by emigration. Im- 


portant as may be our external commerce, yet. 


our internal trade is superior to it. ‘ England 
is England’s best customer,’ and the largest 
consumers of her manufactures are her own in- 
habitants. Every emigrant therefore dimi- 
nishes the demand for our productions, and 
impairs our power. Hence, whatever advan- 
tages emigration may unfold to the mechanic, 
the field labourer, or the small capitalist, cer- 
tain it is that the nation must lose by the sepa- 
ration. To the emigrant the question of im- 
proved condition is indeed speculative; for, 
however poor the condition of the labourer at 
home, the law ensures to him protection against 
absolute starvation; but to the newly located 
emigrant, provided with no capital, in an un- 
known and unexplored country, dependent for 
every necessary on the precarious productions 
of the soil or the chase, his means affording no 
sufficient guarantee of a suitable maintenance 
until some years after his first location—no 
protection is offered, and the ulterior improve. 
ment in his condition is by no means certain. 
Generally speaking, all mankind feel a natural 
instinctive desire to continue in that country 
which gave them birth, where their ancestors 
have lived and died, and where their fondest 
recollections are connected and centred; and 
the severest distress, or perhaps the appreben- 
sion of it, is required to induce them to leave 
their native land, endure all the perils of a 
long sea voyage, and the hazards of providing 
themselves in a barbarous country, for the 
chance of obtaining the means of a livelihood. 
While so much remains to be done at home, 
which would tend to ameliorate the condition of 
the ingenious mechanic and the laborious hus- 
bandman ; while the vast tracts of uncultivated 
land in Britain invite colonisation in our own 
native isle; while so many opportunities of 
national improvement present themselves, re- 
quiring but the labour and capital, the govern- 
ment desire to dispense by emigration, offering 
by the advantages of intimate co-operation, 
profits far greater than those attainable by the 
colonisation of the bleak wilds of Canada, or 
the arid plains of central Australia; it is the 
duty of the government to pause ere they, con- 
trary to every principle upon which civil so- 
ciety is formed, renew the proposal to expa- 
triate a portion of our English labourers, whose 
only crime is poverty, wrought by the waste of 
the national resources in wars in times past, 
and the restrictions to international commerce 
in times present.” 

Curious statement concerning the periodical 
mortality of the human race.—** Our limits are 
insufficient to enable us to give the entire 
table of mortality as furnished by the official 
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authorities ; we have yet thought it necessary 
to note the first seven periods separately, as 
illustrative of the great excess of mortality 
among infant males compared with females. 
The average of the quinquennial periods (except 
in the cases annexed), will in general furnish 
the annual sum of mortality. At the termina- 
tion of the first twelve years, about one-third 
of those born are with the departed; the pro- 
portion being against males in the ratio of 855 
to 732 females (nearly). After this term (12 
years) to the age of 44—the middle period of 
life, and by far the most hazardous to women— 
the comparative mortality shews a different 
result ; being as 46 females to 41 males. At 
the termination of this period, when procrea- 
tion ceases, female life is comparatively the 
most secure; the average mortality from the 
ages of 45 to 65, being about as 63 males to 60 
females. The comparative security of life sub- 
sequent to this is slightly in favour of males. 
The tables shew a great excess of mortality 
among females; but it should be remarked, 
that the excess of female population after this 
period of life is nearly twelve per cent over the 
male (see table of ages), and the ratio of mor- 
tality is hence by so much greater, without in- 
dicating any comparative insecurity of life. 
In collating this table from the official docu- 
ments before us, we cannot but remark the 
extraordinary mortality it evinces at the termi- 
nation of each decade of man’s life, from the 
age of thirty years. In every instance from 
thirty years of age and upwards, the mortality 
in the year which terminates the decade very 
greatly exceeds that in the preceding and suc- 
ceeding years: as a matter somewhat curious, 
we shall shew these instances :— 








Age. Mortality.| Age. Mortality.| Age. Mortality, 
20 «+++ 26,630 49 «+++ 23,689 69 «+++ 33,038 
@Co 30 +++ 31,097 [t0r 50 «+++ 33,527 80770 +--+. 53,953 
BL -+++ 23,201 51 -+++ 20,911 71 +-++ 32,162 

39 .-++ 23,778 59 + 25,782 79 «+++ 32,009 
@y 40 +--+ 33,513 GU -+++ 43,273 47 HO +--+ 45,617 
41 +--+ 20,989 | Gl +--+ 26,084 81 +++ 27,425 


** This strikes us as something extraordi- 
nary ; it seems to say that at these periods a 
man is under the influence of some physical 
change, when he either surrenders or renews 
his life lease. The disciples of the profound 
Cuvier can perhaps explain this.” 

From the chapter on taxes we shall take one 
extract peculiary important to ourselves. 

Paper.—‘* The vexatious excise restrictions 
imposed against the manufacture of paper, if 
necessary to the collection of the revenue, are 
in themselves sufficient to denounce the policy 
of this tax. Paper, under the excise laws, is 
divided into two classes: the first class paper 
is subject to a duty of 28s. per cwt., and the 
second class of 14s. per cwt.; millboards and 
scaleboards made of the same material as the 
second class paper are charged with 21s. per 
ewt. duty. That quality subject to 14s. per 
cwt. must be made of no other material than 
tarred ropes, without the tar being previously 
extracted ; if the tar is washed out, and the 
ropes prepared for the manufacture of paper, 
the manufacturer is subject to an additional 
duty of 14s. per cwt. ; while the acts of Parlia- 
ment, which pretend to teach the manufacturer 
the art of manufacturing paper, are so nume- 
rous and complex, that it requires an almost 
supernatural extent of legislative knowledge to 
escape the heavy penalties they impose. To 
prohibit the paper manufacturer from using any 
other material for making second class paper 
than tarred ropes, is just as reasonable as to 
prohibit the cloth manufacturer from making 
second class cloth from any other material than 
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so generally superseded by those made of iron 
old tarred rope is difficult to obtain; and when 
a scarcity arises, hemp must be manufactured 
into ropes, and then tarred before it can be 
used for paper-making, although the hemp 
would be double the value for paper-making if 
it were allowed to be used without passing 
through the expensive process of spinning and 
tarring. Rags and old sacking, which are too 
inferior to be used for first class paper, cannot 
be manufactured into any other description, 
and are hence rendered of little or no value, 
The heavy duty charged on licences to manu. 
facture paper is levied in the most unfair 
manner. A small capitalist, who works one 
vat, pays as much for his licence as a large 
capitalist who works ten. Surely there can be 
no necessity for so burdening the small manu. 
facturer. The government, which professes to 
be greatly impressed with the importance of 
encouraging British manufactures, cannot with 
any consistency defend the system upon which 
these duties are levied, and must concur in the 
propriety of a speedy alteration, even at the 
sacrifice of the entire revenue raised on paper. 
A fixed moderate rate of duty on all classes of 
paper might perhaps be raised ; but, if effect 
could be given to ad valorem duties, to which, 
we fear, it could not, they would be decidedly 
preferable.”’ 

We cannot but give publicity to Mr. Brown. 
ing’s plan for a military fund : 

** If a small portion of the pay of the soldier, 
say one halfpenny per diem, were applied to a 
superannuation fund, from which he would be 
entitled to claim a pension after a certain term 
of service, increasing with the prolongation of 
that term, a very large prospective saving in 
the non-effective military expenditure would 
result. Supposing the minimum term to be 
fixed at fourteen years, allowing for casualties, 
the fund increasing at compound interest during 
that time, would go far to relieve the nation 
from a very large portion of the charge.” 

Pian of a new tax.— This estimated amount 
of economy is yet very inadequate to enable the 
government to relinquish 5,000,0002. of annual 
revenue, and the difference (about 3,000,000/.) 
must be sought in the levy of a new tax, and 
the expansion of national resources. The prin- 
ciple of this tax we shall here endeavour to 
develope. All taxes cause, in their abstract 
character, an abridgement of property; but if 
they afford it protection against lawless depre- 
dation, they amply repay the sacrifice, and 
hence may be said to be reproductive. The 
value of protection to property is in proportion 
to the amount possessed: hence the tax on 
individual members of society should bear in 
proportion to individual income ; but the prac- 
ticability of applying this theory, and of exactly 
taxing each member of the community in the 
pro rata of his means of contribution, is, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, impossible. Perhaps 
the nearest assimilation is to levy a tax on the 
income of each individual; but the various 
weighty objections to the levy of such a tax in 
Great Britain decidedly forbid it. Looking 
to the numerous inducements which present 
themselves for the emigration of British capital, 
a general tax on income would unquestionably 
be impolitic ; for capital being a prime agent in 
production, it would counteract the reproduc- 
tion of property, impair the sources of revenue, 
and diminish the amount of general imposts in 
a greater degree than the sum raised by the 
individual tax. The tax we propose is a duty 
on the succession to bequeathed or entailed 
property in immovables—lands and buildings; 





or an extension of the tax levied on personal 
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property passing under probate and administra- 
tion, to real property, calculated according to 
the value of the estate and degrees of consan- 
guinity. Such a tax is not novel; during many 
years it has constituted an important branch of 
revenue in neighbouring countries — France, 
Holland, Belgium, and elsewhere; and there 
seems no sufficient reason why property in- 
yested in lands and buildings should escape 
taxation, while property in the government 
funds is liable to it. There is no valid reason 
why the rich heir who inherits 20,000/. per 
annum in landed property should escape taxa- 
tion, while the poor man who enjoys a bequest 
of 201. is subject to it. It is unworthy of 
those who impose the tax specially to exempt 
themselves from its bane, merely because they 
possess the power to do so. Some objections 
may, however, as in every other case of taxa- 
tion, be urged against the levy of such an 
impost. It may be said that the tax would 
have a tendency to discourage the improvement 
of lands and the erection of buildings: such an 
objection has undoubtedly some weight, al- 
though, in looking to the practical operation of 
the tax on the opposite shores, we can discover 
no proofs of such a result, nor do we think 
such an effect would be produced in England. 
But in order to meet this objection, it might 
be provided that all lands brought into cultiva- 
tion, or buildings erected subsequent to the im- 
position of the tax, should not be liable to 
charge until the termination of the second life. 
Thus the present family of testators would 
experience no diminution in newly-invested 
property, nor would the impost impede in any 
degree prospective improvements ; since, on the 
ordinary calculation of the life lease, a suffi- 
ciency of time would elapse to reap a large share 
of the profit on vested capital ere it would 
become chargeable.” 

Charles Townsend said, “* that to tax and 
to please, any more than to love and be wise, 
was not given to man.” A new tax, even 
though it came in the shape of a legacy, would 
scarcely receive a welcome. 

We now conclude by cordially recommending 
this work to the attention of the public. 








Ilusirations of Modern Sculpture ; a series of 
Engravings: with Descriptive Prose and 
Illustrative Poetry, by T. K. Hervey. Lon- 
don, 1834. Relfe and Unwin; C. Tilt; 
Hodgson, Boys, and Graves. 

Wuar a beautiful volume is this now that the 

various numbers are collected and complete! 

How much of grace and of sentiment, of 

thought and of inspiration, are here en- 

shrined! One page opens at the classic “ Are- 

thusa,” thus conjuring up all those lovely 

fictions which were the allegories of the heart 

in the olden time: a second, at the Italian 
cer, 


“ Light as her climate, sunny as her skies :” 


a third, at the “ Distressed Mother,”’ con- 
nected with all images of human suffering and 
human pity. Not only is the taste refined, 
but the mind elevated, by the study of these 
noble performances. We see of what the 
ideal makes our ordinary nature capable. We 
stow more alive to the beautiful; and thus 
18 the ancient fable realised — thus is its fine 
truth made palpable. The sculptor, the painter, 
and the poet, each is the Prometheus of his 
hour, and each brings down fire from above, 
tokindle and to delight ordinary existence. 

t. Hervey has linked with the engravings 
® series of exquisite poems. He has not 
merely described the work, but he has gathered 





round it all its associations: he has laid in- 
cense on the altar, and scattered flowers be- 
fore the shrine. He says justly, that 


«« Truths that were of olden time 
Are truths for us to day.” 


And again this idea is pursued :— 


«* The mind has no to-day — the present things 
Are for the senses — never for the soul ; 
Backwards or forwards on its restless wings, 
An eager traveller without a goal, 

It flits for ever, seeking out the lore 

Of things to come, in things that were before ; 
Stealing the taper from the old world’s tomb, 
To light it through the future’s deeper gloom.” 


*¢ Arethusa” is among our favourites. After 
a sweet outline of the classic story, he asks, 


is not her lone loveliness of career the best ? | 


She, at least, has not proved the falsehood of 
life’s sweetest and falsest dream. The wan- 
dering nymph has not had 


«* To learn how sorrow makes the spirit wise, 
And leads to truth, across a ‘ Bridge of Sighs.’ 
Not thine in age to lie and cower apart, 
Above the embers of thy burnt-out heart— 
Not thine to melt the diamond of the soul, 
And drink the treasure in a single bowl.” 


There is a most striking personification of 
sorrow in “ Eve,” 
** That young, pale sister of the monster—Sin.” 


The address to the “* Venus” is exquisitely 
concluded. That loveliness yet retains its 
power in . 

«* forms and faces in thy strength that come 
To be the light to-day of many a home; 
And in the cestus of their own sweet truth, 
Explain thy secret of undying youth ; 
Whose smiles and softness play a priestess’ part, 
‘To keep alive thy worship in the heart ; 
Who teach us, with their graces ever new, 
How dreams of thee and thy Olympus grew ; 
And shew us, with their fond and flashing eyes, 
Where men had learnt such legends of the skies ! 
Forms that sit watching by our household fires, 
Or with their beauty fan our young desires— 
Or fill the room where memory’s shadows roll— 
The spirits’ ghosts—the lares of the soul ! 
O! filling homes, or hopes, or memory’s part, 
Some goddess sits within each living heart ! 
Urania ! cold the breast, and dull the brow, 
That never reached thy altars with a vow— 
That mid the world no gentle face can see, 
For whose sweet sake the spirit worships thee ! 
And sad, who has not, mid the forms of earth, 
A Venus of the heart —or of the hearth !” 


The introductions, brief histories of each 
engraving, are pleasantly written; and, as a 
whole, we consider this volume one of the most 
complete and attractive that has appeared. It 
is worth half-a-dozen Annuals. 








Scenes from Parisian Life. First Series. Fer- 
ragus, Chief of the Dévorans. Translated 
from the French of M. de Balzac. 8vo. 
pp. 238. London, 1834. Fraser. 

TuERE can be no doubt that M. de Balzac 

ranks among the first of French modern writers. 

He has not the fantastic power of creation, the 

skill in constructing a length of narrative, still 

less the poetry, of Victor Hugo. He has not 
the influence of terror, and thg picturesque 
spirit of Dumas; neither has he the subtlety 
of mental investigation, and the bursts of pas- 
sionate eloquence, that mark the pages of Mde. 

Dudevant (George Sand); but he has charac- 

teristics equally original and equally forcible. 

He works up his scenes with that air of real 

life, which the inferior writer seeks in vain to 

emulate,—a power at once impossible to define, 
and yet impossible not to acknowledge. His 
pages are filled with startling remarks, and his 
descriptions are pictures. M. de Balzac’s ge- 
nius is essentially Parisian—witty, profligate, 
yet, with touches of beauty and feeling, he is 
imbued with the scenes he depicts. No one 
ever better understood the individuality of lo- 
cality; his personages become familiar,—for 
they move in such familiar scenes; the impro- 





bable takes a tone of reality, by being blended 
with such consummate art with the daily and 
the common-place— the common-place, how- 
ever, made attractive by deductions whose too- 
curious reasonings few but himself could have 
contrived to extract. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to judge modern French literature by 
the same rule to which we submit our own. 
It grows out of a different state of society ; it 
is subject to the ordeal of an opposite current 
of opinion. A licenceof expression, a freedom of 
investigation, is permitted on the other side of 
the channel, which would not here be tolerated 
fora moment. We are fastidious in our lan- 
guage, and cautious in our sentiments: there 
people write all they think—here they do not 
write half; and, we must say, it is as well to 
keep some of our thoughts to ourselves. We 
doubt the advantage of the mind putting forth 
every wild doubt, every evil thought, that ma 
cross the chaos of excitement and disbelief. 
M. de Balzac has all the signs of his time: he 
himself says, ‘‘ raillery is the only literature of 
expiring nations.”” Respect for nothing is the 
motto of his pages. He is an anatomist, but 
not a surgeon ; he examines in detail what is 
most loathsome in our nature, but he heals no 
wound, he raises no hope of a remedy for 
pain or deformity. He rakes the remnants of 
the charnel-house together, and then asks 
mockingly, ‘* Can these bones live?” The 
tendency of his writings is debasing and dis. 
couraging —the last because it is the first. 
** Glory,” he somewhere observes, “‘ is the ego- 
tism of the great, as happiness is that of the 
ordinary mind.” So much for the morale of 
his works. Of their physique (if we may use that 
phrase to express the story, and the characters 
in which he embodies his ideas), its attraction is 
great. The interest is of the keenest order; 
the scenes are dramati¢; the actors new, for- 
cible, and real. A vein of extravagance per- 
vades the whole, but it is so skilfully worked 
up with the actual that you are carried along 
with it. Merely as a panorama of Paris, his 
productions would fix the attention. He de- 
scribes a street till you think you have walked 
through it ; or if it be one you really know, it is 
instantly recognised. The only marvel is, that 
he noticed so many things which you had passed 
by, and that their sight has suggested so many 
trains of thought, which you wonder did not 
also strike yourself. The present volume has 
the usual touch of the astonishing in the cha. 
racter of the chief of the Dévorans; but the 
others, how nicely discriminated, and how cha- 
racteristic of the present day! The story will 
recommend itself; and, moreover, we should 
be unwilling to spoil it by detail. Our ex- 
tracts will, therefore, chiefly be such as illus- 
trate the peculiar tone and style of M. de 
Balzac. 

Paris.—‘ Perhaps there is no city in Europe 
where situation is considered more important 
in the choice of a residence than Paris. There 
are many streets which are even disreputable ; 
others which are aristocratic and genteel ; 
others where the character of the inhabitants 
is doubtful; some few in which assassination 
is frequently committed; and many parts 
which are old, noisy, and dirty, and which are 
inhabited by the labouring class of society. 
There are neighbourhoods which are not ha- 
bitable; others where we should gladly choose 
to reside ; and in many parts of the city there 
is great irregularity even in the same street. 
The Rue Montmartre, among several I could 
name, is wide at one end, while the other is a 
narrow close alley. The Rue de la Paix is a 
fine wide street, but very inferior in grandeur 
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to the Rue wy hee or the Place Vendéme, both 
of which are imposing. In walking through 
the Ile Saint Louis, we are immediately struck 
by the nervous sadness which is inspired by the 
solitude and deserted a nce of the large 
hotels. This island Lord Byron’s beau- 
tiful description of death, and is the Venice of 
Paris. The square of the Exchange is noisy, 
bustling, and prostituted; but no place can ex- 
ceed it in beauty in a moonlight night, for no 
modern building in Europe excels the chaste 
architecture of the Exchange. During the 
day the square is an epitome of Paris; at night 
it recalls a scene in Greece. The Rue Traver- 
siere-Saint-Honoré is an infamous street, chiefly 
composed of small two-windowed houses, in 
every story of which vice, crime, and poverty 
are to be met. It is in the narrow lanes ex- 
= to the north that mortality reigns with 
mpunity; the justice of the present day does 
not occupy itself with them; formerly the 
lieutenant of the police would have been sum- 
moned by the parliament to indite these lanes 
as a nuisance. Monsieur Benoiston de Cha- 
teauneuf has proved that the mortality of these 
Streets was double that of any others. To 
prove this by an example, in a word, is not the 
Rue Fromenteau both pestilential and the re- 
sidence of every vice? These observations, 
incomprehensible out of Paris, will strike men 
of study and reflection, of literature, and of 
pleasure, who, in lounging in its streets, par- 
take of the ever-varying amusements within 
its walls. For such Paris is most inviting, 
from the constant change of scene; and we 
may compare it to a monster whose head is 
filled with genius and science, and whose limbs 
are in constant motion. Hardly has the last 
rumbling of carriages ceased ere the barriers 
are in movement; all the gates yawn, and 
turn on their hinges like the membranes of a 
large lobster, invisibly worked by 30,000 men 
and women, who e live in six-feet square, 
having a kitchen, a workshop, children, and a 
garden. Insensibly the movement increases, 
the streets are alive. At noon every thing is 
in motion, the chimneys are smoking, the mon- 
ster eats. Then he roars, and his thousand 
claws are agitated. How beautiful a scene 
Paris offers to the lover of the picturesque, by 
her dark landscapes! the rays of light amid 
the large and silent courts form a contrast 
which all must admire who can feel.’ 

Ignorance of each other. — “ But who can 
flatter himself that he will ever be understood ? 
We all die unknown. It is the fate of authors 
and of women.” 

There is something very French (we use this 
phrase for want of a better) in the following 
set of sentiments :— 

“In truth, although women complain how 
ill they are loved by men, they do not admire 
those whose soul is half feminine. All their 
superiority consists in making men believe that 
they are inferior to them in love: thus they 
willingly quit a lover when he is sufficiently 
experienced to rob them of the fears with 
which they would invest themselves: these de- 
licious torments of jealousy, those troubles of 
hope deceived, those vain trials, in fine, all the 
parade of their female miseries: they abhor all 
Sir Charles Grandisons. What can be more 
contrary to their nature than a tranquil and 

rfect love? They wish for emotions, and 

appiness without storms is no longer happi- 
ness for them. The feminine minds powerful 
enough to feel eternal love constitute angelic 
exceptions, and are among women what splen- 
did geniuses are among men. Great passions 
are raré as master-pieces. Without this love, 





there are only arra’ ents, passing visitations 
as contemptible as all little feelings.” 

French Lover. — He was in search of “ a 
woman who could understand him—a search 
which we may say, en passant, is the great 
amorous mania of our age.” 

Poetry.—** He was a poet, as all lovers are. 
There are poets who feel, and others who ex- 
press—the first are the most happy.” 

Tastes of To-day.—“‘ Tolove without hope,and 
to be disgusted with life, are now social habits.” 

Parisian Fancies.—‘*At that period Paris had 
the rage for requiring.” If Paris is a monster, 
it is certainly one of the maddest of monsters. 
It adopts a thousand fancies: sometimes it 
builds like a rich nobleman who loves the 
trowel; then it leaves the trowel, and becomes 
military mad; it arrays itself from head to 
foot as a national guard, goes through the ex- 
ercise, and smokes; suddenly it abandons its 
military evolutions, and throws away the cigar. 
Then it is in distress, becomes a bankrupt, sells 
all its furniture on the place du Chatelet, and 
lays down its balance account ; but a few days 
afterwards it arranges its affairs, rejoices, and 
dances. One day it eats barley-sugar by hands- 
ful; yesterday it bought Weynen paper; to- 
day the monster has the toothache, and sticks 
up a dentifrice over its walls; to-morrow it 
will make a provision of pectoral paste. It has 
its manias for the month, the season, and the 
year, as well as its daily manias.” 

M. de Balzac’s Idea of Feminine Deception. 
—‘ There are very few women who have not 
been, once in their lives, exposed to an interro- 
gatory, precise, short, and cutting; one of 
those questions made without commiseration 
by their husbands, the dread of which alone 
causes a cold shaking fit, and the first word of 
which strikes the heart like the point of a 
poniard. From thence the axiom, Every wo- 
man lies: —an. officious lie, a venial lie, a sub- 
lime lie, a horrible lie; but obliged to lie. 
This obligation, then, once admitted, is it 
not essential to lie skilfully? The women, 
therefore, in France are admirable liars ; our 
manners teach them deceit so well! In short, 
woman is so ingenuously impatient, so pretty, 
so graceful, so true in lying, she avows so well 
its utility to avoid in social life the violent 
shocks which domestic happiness would not 
resist, that it is as necessary as the cotton in 
which they place their pearls. Lying, there- 
fore, becomes the foundation of their language, 
and truth is nothing more than an exception ; 
they tell it, as they are virtuous, from caprice 
or speculation; according to their dispositions 
or tempers, some women laugh in lying, others 
weep or become serious; some are angry. 
After having begun in life by feigning insensi- 
bility for the homage which delighted them the 
most, they often end by lying to themselves. 
Who has not admired their appearance of su- 
periority, when they trembled for the myste- 
rious treasures of their loves? Who has not 
studied their ease, their facility, their freedom 
of understanding, under the greatest embarrass- 
ments of life? Then, with them, nothing is 
borrowed ; deceit flows as the snow falls from 
the skies. With what art, too, do they dis- 
cover the truth in others—with what cunning 
do they employ the right logic regarding the 
point in discussion, which always acquires for 
them some secret of the heart from a man, 
open enough to proceed with them by interro- 
gation. To question a woman, is it not to give 
ourselves up to her? Will she not always 
learn what we wish to hide from her ? and in 
conversing with us, will she not conceal what- 


* QueryeoR epaizing ? 
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ever she chooses to keep secret ? And yet some 
men pretend to cope with the women of Paris: 
with women who can put themselves above 
the stabs of a poniard, by saying, You are very 
inquisitive ; what does it matter to you? Why 
do you wish to know it? Ah! j 

y 3 you are jealous! 
and if I did not ‘choose to answer you? In 
short, with a woman who possesses a hundred 
thousand different ways of saying No, and in. 
numerable variations for saying Yes.’ 

True Remark on the personal tone now affected 
by Luxury.—‘ In the present day, more than 
at any other period, reigns the fanaticism of in. 
dividuality ; the more our laws tend to an im. 
possible equality, the further we shall depart 
from it, by our customs and manners. Thus 
opulent persons in France begin to be more ex. 
clusive in their tastes, and in the things which 
belong to them, than they have been during the 
last thirty years.” 

Love in a Cottage a Mistake.—“ The fifteen 
hundred francs and my Sophia, or love in a 
cottage, are speeches made by famishing per. 
sons, to whom brown bread is sufficient at first, 
but who, becoming dainty, if they really love, 
end by regretting riches and gastronomy. Love 
detests labour and want. He would prefer 
death to being reduced to make a shift to live,” 

The Parisian Grisette.—“ This young female 
was the type of a woman only to be found in 
Paris. She is made in Paris, like the mud, 
like the pavement of Paris ; as the water of the 
Seine is made in Paris, in large reservoirs, 
through which Ducommun filters it ten times 
before it is put into the decanters, where it 
clarifies, and comes out pure and cleansed from 
its original filth. She is also a truly original 
creature. Twenty times seized by the painter's 
brush, by the caricaturist’s pencil, by the 
crayon of the artist, she escapes all analysis, be- 
cause she is not to be taken in all her fashions, 
any more than the fantastic, changeable Paris. 
In fact, she only holds to vice by a tittle, and 
is separated from it by the thousand other 
points of the social circumference. Besides, 
she only allows one trait in her character to be 
found out, the only one which renders her 
blameable. Her fine virtues are concealed; 
her open impudence is her glory. Incompe- 
tently translated into dramas and books, where 
she has been brought forth most poetically, she 
will never be really known but in her garret, 
because she will always elsewhere be calumni- 
ated or flattered. Rich, she grows vicious; 
poor, she is misunderstood. And this cannot 
be otherwise. She has too many vices and too 
many good qualities ; she is too near a sublime 
asphyxy or a withering laugh : she is too beau- 
tiful and too hideous : she too closely personi- 
fies Paris, to which she furnishes toothless por- 
teresses, washerwomen, street-sweepers, beg- 
gars—sometimes admired actresses, impertinent 
countesses, and applauded singers : she has even 
formerly given two quasi queens to the mo- 
narchy. Who can seize such a Proteus ? She is 
all woman, less than woman, more than woman. 
From this vast portrait, a painter of morals can 
only give certain details ; the whole were bound- 
less. She was a grisette of Paris; but a grisette 
in all her splendour; the grisette in a hackney- 
coach, happy, young, pretty: but a grisette, and 
a grisette with claws and scissors, bold as 3 
Spaniard, peevish as an English prude reclaim- 
ing her conjugal rights, as flirty as a great lady, 
more frank and ready for all; a real lioness 
emerged from a little apartment, which in 
fancy she had so often pictured to herself, with 
its red cotton curtains, its furniture of Utrecht 
velvet, tea-table, and service of painted china, 
the sofa, the little moquette carpet, the ala. 
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aster clock and the gilt candlesticks under 
, the yellow room, the soft eiderdown— 
in short, all the pleasures of a grisette: the 
charwoman, formerly a grisette herself, but a 
jsette with moustaches and wrinkles, the 
ies to the play, the silk gowns, and new 
hats; in fine, all the felicities calculated on be- 
hind the milliner’s counter, except the car- 
riage, which only appears in the shopkeeper’s 
imagination as @ marshal’s staff in the soldier’s 
eam.” 
“ve can say nothing in favour of the trans- 
lation. It is a singular delusion to attempt 
translating a foreign language when we are 
unable to write our own. A pair of boots with 
holes worn in them are called “ holy boots.” 
The a propos discovery of a letter is thus ren- 
dered: “ the baron had a foreboding how op- 
portune this find was.” But it is needless to 
enter into these details, to which we only allude. 
Indeed the choice of M. de Balzac’s writings 
for a female to translate appears most extraor- 
dinary ; though, in the present tale, there is 
much less than usual of what is objectionable. 
Highly as we think of Balzac’s talents, attrac- 
tive as we admit his writings to be, we must 
say, that we think them ill calculated for an 
English dress. 





An Essay on the Archaiology of Popular En- 
glish Phrases and Nursery Rhymes. By 
John Bellenden Ker, Esq. 8vo. pp. 164. 
Southampton, 1834, Fletcher and Son; Lon- 
don, Black and Co. 

Porputar English phrases are now termed 

vulgarisms ; nursery rhymes, nonsense. Such 

is the march of mind and of “* penny super- 
ficialness.” But 

’ “ Hey diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle,” 
an 
“ Diccory, diccory dock, the mouse ran up the clock” — 
in short, all the nonsense of the nursery — still 
firmly hold their sinecnre places against the 
levelling system: yet, if the supporters of that 
system had hit upon Mr. Ker’s theory of these 
nonsensical verses being popular pasquinades 
against the church, our nursery rhymes might 
have been otherwise regarded. We, however, 
are ready to admit that ‘* Hey diddle, diddle,”’ 
&c. is an exceedingly absurd thing; and yet 
we cannot agree with the Quaker mother, in 
thinking that the making sense would improve 
it, as exemplified in the following dialogue: — 

“Child. Hey diddle, diddle, 

i a cat and the fiddle. wi 

Mother, : 
diddle, diddles has wo cue” ee eS 

Child. The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon. 

Mother. Stop—thee may say the cat and the fiddle, 
if thee pleases; but do not say the cow jumpt over the 
moon, Say the cow jumpt under the moon; for thee 
should know that a cow cannot jump over the moon, 
though it may jump under the moon.” 

Child. The little dog laughed to see the sport. 

Mother. What, Mary?—a dog laugh! Thee should 
hot say so, for thee knows a dog cannot laugh; thee 
might say the little dog barked, if thee pleases. 

Child. While the dish ran after the spoon. 

Mother. Mary, Mary! how cana dish run? Does thee 
not know that a dish has no legs to run with? Thee 
should have said the dish and the spoon.” 

Such is the common-sense criticism which 
would reduce the delightful jingles of childhood 
from mere nonsense, aud substitute for them the 
far less comprehensible technicalities of 

** Geography, law, and histories, 
With such like mysteries.” 

But to such utilitarian critics we can turn, with 

Mr. Ker's very ingenious and convincing book 

i our hand, and exclaim, 


More things in hea d . ni rat 
ings in rth, i 
Senen ° ven and ea: oratio, 


t of in your philosophy.” 
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The preface states that ‘* The frequent re- 
currence of phrases bearing a traditionary 
sense at variance with the terms in which they 
are vested, appears an anomaly in our lan- 
guage which remains to be accounted for. | 
And such are precisely the forms we generally 
use when we wish to express ourselves in re- | 





SS I ETN A SN NN 
metrical meaning in some cases to that in 
which it is used here. J’ hone ( je hone) sij ’es, 
sounds Jones’s. Tot eewig sounds Davy. * * 

“ As snug as a bug in a rug, a phrase used 
as descriptive of the highest degree of conceal- 
ment ; of a state where not even the existence, 
much less the value, of the person (object, sub- 


gard to some certain point with energy and | ject) in question has been remarked (noticed). 


distinctness. To explain myself,” continues | 
Mr. Ker, “ by an instance; if we wish to tell | 
another the circumstance of the person in, 
question having supplanted such a one in his | 
expectations of fortune, can we, in familiar | 
intercourse, do so more intelligibly than by the | 
phrase, ‘ he has put the other’s nose out of | 
joint?’ In terms a burlesque and unmeaning | 
sentence ; but, by a still unexplained colloquial 
privilege, sound sense when uttered. To sup- 
pose the numerous phrases of this category 
were originally vested by those who used them 
in terms which did not carry the sense the 
speaker intended to convey by them, would be 
to form a supposition contrary to the nature of 
language and opposed to reason itself. My 
conviction is, the words in their original forms 
did convey the import they were used for at 
the time, but in the course of use, and through 
the mutability peculiar to our language, those 
forms have been confounded with others of a 
similar, or nearly similar, pronunciation, which 
have subsequently found their way into the 
tongue and supplanted them. It will not be 
denied, I suppose, that English and Anglo- 
Saxon are, at least, sister languages, and if so, 
as the offspring of a same parent, at one stage 
of existence an identical language. And if we 
believe (which I do) the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Low-Saxon (still surviving, in the main, in 
what we now call the Dutch) were the same 
language, our own must at one period have 
been as these once were, also the same lan- 
guage. It is to that period of our tongue I 
have endeavoured to retrace the original form 
of the words, which I believe then to have duly 
conveyed the sense of the phrases of the above 
category. By applying the sound of the words 
which constitute the modern phrase to others 
which it fitted in the Low-Saxon stage of our 
language, I have always found a sense, corre- 
sponding with that conveyed by the form under 
which they are now disguised, to be the result 
of the experiment. But to come at a due con- 
clusion by such test, sound, not letter, is to be 
mainly relied on; the ear is to be consulted 
rather than the eye. And since sound must 
have been the prior conveyance of meaning, it 
may be fairly taken as a truer test of the ori- 
ginal import of words than its imperfect and 
subordinate substitute, letter.” 

We take at random a few of the numerous 
phrases and words which Mr. Ker has so ably 
illustrated :— 

‘* He is gone to Davy’s locker, a sailor's 
phrase for ‘ he is gone to heaven ;’ ‘ he is gone 
for ever;’ ‘he is no more.’ Hij is gaen tot 
eewighs! luck er! q.e. he is gone for ever! 
may he meet with happiness; or, more lite- 
rally, ‘he is gone into eternity! good luck 
there!’ Gaen (gegaen) gone. Eewighs is used 
adverbially. Luck (geluck) as the third person 
of the imperative of /ucken, to be fortunate, to 
meet with happiness). * * ® The expres- 
sion ‘ He is gone to Davy’s locker’ has some- 
times the more extended form of ‘ He is gone 
to Davy Jones’s locker,’ and is then as Hij is 
gaen tot eewig! J’ hone sij ’es luck er; gq. e. he 
is gone into eternity! may ever-during favour 
be his lot there! (may he meet with ever- 
lasting happiness!) Hone, hoon, favour, grace, 


Used, I believe, upon the happening of some 
unexpected piece of good fortune; some display 
of talent in a quarter in which talent of any 
kind was not even surmised to exist. dls 
smuig als er bag in de ruig; q.e. a8 snug asa 
diamond in the rough state; like a jewel in 
the rough; as a precious stone is before its 
beauty is brought to light by the hand of the 
lapidary ; and thus in the import of hidden 
worth suddenly discovered, native value emerg- 
ing into notice when duly tested; genuine 
worth discovered under a rough appearance. 
Als, as. Smuig, snug. Bag, bagghe, jewel, 
diamond, precious stone; hence the French 
bague. Ruijghe, ruig, rough; but in de ruig 
answers precisely to our adverbial phrase ‘ in 
the rough.’ Theain bag has the sound of our 
close u. Als, as. The sound leading to the 
transmutation of the original bag into bug has 
not only diminished the efficiency of the ori- 
ginal phrase, but degraded it to vulgarity. And 
such has been the fate of these blind-chance 
transmutations, and unsuspected masqueradings 
in our language. * " . 

‘* Heps and hawes, in the sense of the berries 
(fruit) that grow on the hedges; but to which 
the idea of the hep, being the fruit of the wild 
rose, is attached; an idea grounded solely on 
the corruption of the original phrase. Haps 
aen haeghes; q.e. the chance produce of the 
hedges, the fruit of the hedges. Hap is a 
chance bit, a piece of luck, chance food; a 
snap, bait, bite. den, in, on; haeghes, haags, 
hedges. So that the phrase ‘ heps and hawes’ 
is simply as the chance food, or fruit of the 
hedges. The French phrase, la fortune du 
pot, is, in the same way, ‘ the chance of the 
stew-pot in the fire;? and so is our ‘ pot 
luck ;’ instead of which this is hedge luck, in 
the sense of, the food that chance throws in the 
way of the birds, or those that have no other. 
Haeghes bas the sound of hawes, as the plural 
of hawe, the ellipsis of hawe-berry, haw-fruit ; 
for hawe of itself is haagh, hedgee * * * 

** Mushroom, in the usual acceptation of that 
term. Muts ruijm; q.e. a broad cap or bon- 
net ; a wide hat or cover; implying in propor- 
tion to the stem which supports such top or 
cover. 
of the mushroom. Muts, bonnet, top cover, 
cap. Ruijm, wide, large. The French mouce- 
ron seems a corruption of our own term. * * 

“ Tartar, as in the expression of * to catch a 
tartar,’ and in the acceptation of to try after 
something, which, when got, turns out a plague, 
instead of the expected blessing. Tartar is here 
as tarter ; g.e. a teazer, defier, constant op- 
poser ; and is a substantive formed from éarten, 
to defy, to set at nought, to provoke. The ad- 
jective, tart, belongs to the same stock ; ‘ tart 
words’ are provoking, irritating words. * * 

‘© A humbug, in the sense of, a deception; a 
take-in; moonshine. Ham bij oog; q. € @ 
taking hold of by the eye; taking to the eye; 
a catch for the eye; engaging the eye; and 
thus implying an appearance and nothing more ; 
something in appearance only. Hame, ham, is 
here as the contraction of ha-ing as the parti- 
ciple present of the antiquated ha-en, to lay 
hold of, to take by, to grasp; and the root of 
hand, ham, and other terms to be observed on 





indulgence; the word has also a nearly diae 





by and by. Bij oog, b’o0g, by the eye, to the 
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sight. So that humbug is a taking by appear- 
ance ; and we say, * he was taken in by appear- 
ances,’ in the sense of, he was deceived by his 
eyes, and implying that his reason had no share 
in the consequence. 7'0 humbug is the verb of 
this substantive. Johnson omits the word, 
although it is as genuine English as any in his 
Dictionary. To hum, in the sense of to deceive, 
is a familiar contraction of ‘to humbug.’ Hum, 
as sound, has quite a different source. * * 

“ He went the whole hog, in the sense of he 
went the whole length, took a deep interest in, 
made it his own business. Hij wendt de hold 
hogh ; q. e. he turned the feelings of a friend 
towards the subject in question ; he applied the 
zeal of good-will to the point referred to; he 
acted as one who made it his own business. 
Hoghe, hogh, heughe, besides the meaning of 
mind, intellect, and sense, has that of delight, 
pleasure, joy, and also of consolation and of 
hope. Wenden, to turn towards. Hold, bearing 
good-will to, kind, favourable, friendly. The 
amount of the expression is—he took the busi- 
ness to heart, he gave it all the attention of his 
mind. The word hog falling in, by analogy of 
sound, to the travesty, has excluded this phrase 
from grave discourse with us. ‘* Mr. Secretary 
Cecil told the other members, if you stand upon 
law and dispute of the prerogative, hark ye 
what Bracton says :— Prerogativam nostram 
nemo audeat disputare. Mr. Francis Bacon, a 
whole hog man, sir, said: as to the prerogatives 
royal, he never questioned them, and he hoped 
they would never be discussed.’——-Mr. Clayton, 
in U. S. Senate.” 

From thirty-four translated specimens of 
Nursery Rhymes which Mr. Ker gives us, we 
select the following ; observing that they are, 
perhaps, the thirty-four most familiar in our 
language, and that every one of them supports 
the theory of their being ‘* popular pasquinades, 
elicited by the soreness felt by the [Anglo- 
Saxon] population at the intrusion of a foreign 
and onerous church sway, bringing with it a 
ministry, te which a goaded people imputed 
fraud and exaction. As such, these composi- 
tions gained that popularity which is now con- 
tinued to them only as traditionary unmeaning 
jingles. ‘The change of form,” adds Mr. Ker, 
“I believe to be owing to the nature of their 
original import, and to have been suggested to 
those interested in neutralising such import, by 
the gradual change which was then constantly 
supervening in our language. The common 
origin and nature of both forms rendered such 
artifice easy of execution. The translations, in 
-the modern form of our language, having nei- 
ther the metre nor the poignancy of the ori- 
ginals, appear flat and comparatively insipid.” 

«© Hie, diddle, diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumpt over the moon, 

The little dog laughed to see such sport, 

While the dish ran after the spoon. 

Hye! died t’ el, died t’ el, 

De guit end de vied t’ el, 

De Kauwj’hummt; ‘ Hoeve eer; dij moé aen." 

De lij t’ el doghe laft tot sij sus sport; 

Hou yl te dies: * Ran! haft er dij spaé aen.’ 
You that work hard for your bread, do con- 
trive among yourselves to shame the common 
thief and mischief-maker. This jack -daw 
(priest) keeps on repeating ‘ Plough the land 
duly, be pains-taking, my man !’ and this curse 
to every virtue continues harping on the same 
strain till he is stopped short. Be sure you 
salute him at once with, ‘ My active fellow ! 
take you this spade, and get your own bread 
with it honestly, and don’t filch from others.’ 
Hey, hye, is properly the beetle or labourer’s 

er ; and thus a metaphor for the labourer 

himself, and so the class of labouring peasants. 





The word is also used for the paviour’s ram- 
mer. Heyer and dyker are terms for hedger 
and ditcher, with us a rustic labourer. Hij eet 
als een hye, is, eats like a working man, q. ¢. 
heartily. Ran is slim, slender; and thus a 
proper subject for activity and work. Died ?’el, 
show up, sounds diddle. Vied t’el, every man’s 
bane, sounds fiddle. J’hummt, je hummt, mum- 
bles on for ever, sounds jumpt. Kauw, jack- 
daw, is here as one that keeps on saying the 
same thing over and over again like a parrot. 
Dij, thou, sounds the. Dieden, to explain, to 
expose, to make it understood. Guéif, villain, 
vagabond, and is usually travestied by cat. 
Vied, vede, veete, secret enmity, eternal nui- 
sance. Hoeve, farm land, estate. Eeren, to 
plough; arare. Moeyen, moeden, to work 
hard, fatiguer. Lij, suffering, distress. T7’el, 
te el, to any, to other. Doghe, as the participle 
present of doghen, deughen, to be worth, to be 
of the value of, and here used in a substantive 
sense, as value, worth, virtue. Laffen, to 
chatter on. Sij, she, is used in the feminine 
gender in reference to Hey, which is feminine. 
Sus, hush, a bidding to hold the tongue. Spo- 
ren, speuren, to find out, to trace out. Hou, 
salute, shout. Y/, quick, instantly. Te dies, 
to this. How yl, sounds while. Haften, heften, 
to take up, take hold of. Spa¢, spade, shovel. 
Aen, on, upon, is here used an expletive particle, 
as of is in take hold of. ss ” ” 

** There was an old woman, and what do you think ? 

She lived upon nothing but victuale and drink. 


Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet. 
And yet this old woman could never be quiet. 


Daer wane een ouwel-wije hummend; aen wt toe u 
dinck. 
Sij luidt op aen nutting bat uit els handteringh : 
Vit els handteringh sij kijf af haer duijt; 
End je wet dies ouwel-wije hummend goed nijver 
beguyght. 
There you hear rise the hum of the wafer-man 
(priest) ; and what do you think it is all about ? 
why, turning to his own account the ingenuity 
and handicraft of other people. From the brains 
and handicraft of the layman he wrangles out 
his means of maintenance. And you know 
well, that the sound of the priest’s voice is 
never heard but to cheat and benoodle the 
honest and industrious. —Ouwel wije, the wafer- 
consecrator; 7. e. the host-maker or priest. 
Hummen is to mumble, to mutter in a drawling, 
indistinct, hoarse tone; and thus to make the 
kind of noise the priest did while rehearsing or 
chanting his Latin church-offices ; and it was 
this peculiar kind of buzz or humming sound 
that was here alluded to, as one never heard 
but it reminded the hearer of the purposes for 
which it was then used; viz. imposition and 
extortion. The lines are meant to imply, that 
the same voice which conjures the bread out of 
the mouths of the industrious, is equally em- 
ployed in mocking them for their folly and for 
their pains. Ujit els, out of other men’s, sounds 
vidtels, which is the way we pronounce victuals. 
Handteringh, vocation, business, profession, 
sounds and drink. Wassen, to increase, to rise 
higher and higher. Toe u dinck, imagine to 
yourself. Zwiden, to sound. Nutting, ac- 
quiring. Bat, baet, profit. Kijven, to wrangle, 
to extort by squabbling. Duyt, doit, money. 
Beguyghen, to quiz. * ° " 
© There was a man in Thessaly, 
And he was wondrous wise ; 
He jumpt into a quickset hedge, 
And scratch’d out both his eyes ; 
And when he saw his eyes were out 
And he was in great pain, 
He jumpt into a holly-bush, 
And scratch'd em in again. 
T’ Heer was er man in tessch’ al hij, 
End hij was w’ hun droes wo eys. 
Hij j hummt hin tu; Er quick! Set hegghe! 
End schreyt: Houd bod ’es eys! 
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End wen hij saegh ’es eys weérhoud, 
Aen hij wasse in greyt-pene, 
Hij j’ hummt hin t’u; Er Olie! Boost 
End schreyt om in erg; Inn! 

The rector of the parish was a mati whose 
whole soul was in his breeches-pocket ; and he 
was a perfect bugbear to the parishioners when 
the tythe was to be set out. He was always 
buzzing in your ear ; there now, be quick! set 
out the tythe (put the bramble or stick in my 
tythe-heaps). And he screams out, keep at 
least that law of God which orders you to pay 
me tythe ! And when he has abstained a little 
from the saws about his tythe-rights, and the 
pangs of avarice come on afresh, he buzzes in 
your ear for ever: There, behold the holy 
chrism itself, you wicked man! and then 
screams out more spitefully than before: In 
with my tythe!—Heer is as Par-heer, the 
rector of the parish. Tassche, tessche, purse, 
pocket. Droes, devil, giant, imaginary mon. 
ster. W”’ hun, wie hun, as their, for their, and 
sounds wun, as we pronounce won in wondrous. 
Wo eys, w’ eys, when the getting of his due is 
a question, sounds wise. Eys, as demand, claim, 
requisition, was formerly in use with us in the 
same sense— 

q : ‘ And right he swooned, 

Till Vigillate, the veile,* fet water at his eyes 
And flapt in his face.’—Vis. Pier. Plowm. 

Hegghe, bush, is here as the branch stuck in 
the tythe-heap, and is the same word with our 
hedge. Hummen, to buzz, to hum. Olie is 
here the holy oil used in extreme unction as 
the catholic viaticum for heaven, and thus a 
subject of awe and reverence to those of that 
persuasion, as the whole population at that 
time was. It seems here used at the ultima 
ratio of the priest with his parishioners when 
shy with their tythes. Schreyen, to scream 
out. Schreit sounds scratch’d. Hegghe, a bush. 
Schreiten, to call out lustily. Greyt-pene, pang 
of greediness. Weerhoud, withheld.” 

With this “‘ Man of Thessaly” we must con- 
clude. Rhymes of something similar import to 
it, we are told, are now sung in Ireland by the 
peasantry, which may put the sagacity of future 
antiquaries as much to the test as the discovery 
of the wondrous wisdom displayed by the act of 
jumping into a quickset hedge, and putting out 
both eyes, merely for the purpose of taking 
another jump into a holly-bush to scratch them 
in again. 

Seriously speaking, however, Mr. Ker, by 
his archaiological inquiries, has rendered good 
service to literature and the English language. 
All our merry childish memories are upon his 
side; for where is now the philosopher who 
will dare to question the meaning of Hey, diddle, 
or Dickory, dickory dock 2 





Burke’s History of the Commoners of Great 


Britain and Ireland, &c. Vol. I. 
[Second Notice.} . 

Iw returning to this work, we need not go into 
further remark upon the utility and interest of 
such a publication ; and we accordingly select 
a few extracts, which will enable our readers 
to judge for themselves of the industrious re- 
search and curious information displayed in its 
pages. 

The family of Wykeham, which is now re- 
presented by Miss Wykeham, the great heiress, 
is of high standing :— 

‘* Miss Wykeham inherited the estates, and 
became, at the decease of her father, William 
Humphrey Wykeham, esq., in July, 1800, 
representative of the Wykeham family, and of 
the houses of Fiennes and Wenman, the for- 
mer Viscounts Saye and Sele, in England ; the 
woe 2 cis hai 7 naan 





* i. ¢. nurse, old woman. 
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latter, Viscounts Wenman, in Ireland. This 
family has been settled at Swalcliffe from a 
very remote period ; we find mention made of 
aSir Ralph Wykeham living in the time of 
King John, and of a Sir Robert Wykeham, 
contemporary with Henry III.; but of these 
knights little more is recorded. The great 
luminary of the family was the celebrated 
Bishop of Winchester, William of Wykeham, 
the founder of Winchester College, and of New 
College, Oxford. It is still, however, a con- 
tested point, whether this eminent churchman 
was or was not a lineal descendant of the 
Wykehams of Swalcliffee They have from 
time immemorial claimed him as one of their 
race; and in later times an intermarriage has 
taken place between Richard Wykeham of 
Swalcliffe and the sister of Richard Fiennes, 
last Viscount Say and Sele, who was the lineal 
descendant and ultimate heiress of William of 
Wykeham. From the time of the above Sir 
Robert Wykeham, there is a chasm until about 
the commencement of the fourteenth century.” 
The famous race of Cromwell ought not to 
be overlooked in our notice :— 
“The family of the Protector, which arose 
in Wales, and was deemed illustrious by the 
genealogists of the principality, bore the sur- 
name of Cromwell by assumption only, its pa- 
tronimic, Williams, having been abandoned at 
the special desire of King Henry VIII. ‘ That 
monarch,’ saith Noble, * strongly recommended 
tothe Welsh (whom he incorporated with the 
English) to adopt the mode of most civilised 
nations, in taking family names instead of their 
manner of adding their father’s, and perhaps 
grandfather’s name to their own Christian one, 
with nap, or ap, between the Christian and sur- 
name, as Morgan ap Williams, or Richard ap 
Morgan ap Williams, that is, Richard, the son 
of Morgan, the son of Williams ; and the king 
was the more anxious, 2s it was found so incon- 
venient in identifying persons in judicial mat- 
ters. Richard’s father seems to have taken the 
name of Williams for his family name ; but as 
the surname of Williams was of so late a stand- 
ing, his majesty recommended it to Sir Richard 
touse that of Cromwell, in honour of his rela- 
tion, the Earl of Essex, whose present great- 
hess entirely obliterated his former meanness.’ 
Ralph Brooke, York Herald, drew up a pedi- 
gree of the family, which he entitled, ‘ A Ge- 
nealogy of the Cromwell family, descended from 
the Williams of Wales, whose predecessors were 
lords of Powes and Cardigan, from 1066 to 
1602.’ He commences with Glothian, lord of 
Powes, who married Morveth, daughter and 
heiress of Edwyn ap Tydwall, lord of Cardigan, 
vhom the British historians affirm lineally 
sprang from Caredig, from whom the county of 
Cardigan took the name of Caredygion. The 
eir of this marriage, Gwaith Voed, was lord 
of Powes and Cardigan, Gwente and Gwynvaye. 
© was wounded to death in a battle against 
one Avisa, a Scythian infidel, in defending the 
temple or church of St. David’s, and died about 
the time of the Norman Conquest. He was 
succeeded by Gwivestan ap Gwaith Voed, lord 
of Powes, from whom we pass to his lineal de- 
Scendant, Yevan ap Morgan, of New Church, 
near Cardiff, in the county of Glamorgan, who 
wedded Margaret, daughter of Jenkin Remys, 
sq. of Bagam, and was succeeded by his eldest 
ae William ap Yevan, servant to Jasper Tu- 
or, duke of Bedford, and to King Henry VIL., 
Whose son and heir, Morgan Williams, espoused 
the sister of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
— had issue, Sir Richard Williams, who as- 
Hee as already stated, at the desire of 


well, and through the influence of that once 
powerful relative, himself and his family ob- 
tained wealth and station. ‘ As Vicar-General 
of all spiritwal, the Earl of Essex had an oppor- 
tunity of obliging his kinsman, then Richard 
Williams, alias Cromwell, esq. and others, with 
the sale of the lately dissolved religious houses, 
at sums infinitely below the very great value 
of most. Some of the most advantageous pur- 
chases were made by this ancestor of the Hunt- 
ingdonshire Cromwells ; and among others, 
those of the nunnery of Hinchinbrooke, and 
the monastery of Saltry-Judith, in that county, 
and all the manors situate in the same county, 
together with the site of the rich abbey of Ram- 
sey. Additions were made to his possessions 
by the king, even after the fall of the favourite 
Cromwell; so that at the period of his death, 
Sir Richard’s estates probably equalled in value 
(allowing for the alteration in the value of 
money) those of the wealthiest peers of the 
present day. At a tournament held by his 
royal master in 1540, and described by Stowe, 
Richard Cromwell, esq. is named as one of the 
challengers ; all of whom were rewarded on 
the occasion by the king with an annual income 
of an hundred marks, granted out of the dis. 
solved Franciscan monastery of Stamford, and 
with houses each to reside in. His majesty 
was more particularly delighted with the gal- 
lantry of Sir Richard Cromwell (whom he had 
knighted on the second day of the tournament), 
and exclaiming, ‘ formerly thou wast my Dick, 
but hereafter thou shalt be my diamond, pre- 
sented him with a diamond ring, bidding him 
for the future wear such a one in the fore- 
gamb of the demi-lion in the crest, instead of a 
javelin, as heretofore. Thearms of Sir Richard, 
with this alteration, were ever afterwards borne 
by the elder branch of the family; and by 
Oliver himself on his assuming the protectorate, 
though previously he had borne the javelin.’ 
The elder son and heir, Sir Henry Cromwell, 
of Hinchinbrooke, received the honour of 
knighthood from Queen Elizabeth, in 1563, 
and the same year was returned to parliament 
by the county of Huntingdon. He was sheriff 
for the shires of Huntingdon and Cambridge in 
the 7th, 13th, 22nd, and 34th of Elizabeth. 
Sir Henry married twice, but had issue only 
by Joan, daughter of Sir Ralph Warren, knt. 
his first wife, namely, 1. Oliver, who inherited 
Hinchinbrooke at his father’s decease, in 1603. 
He was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, and 
created a knight of the bath by King James. 
He married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Lord Chancellor (Sir Thomas) Bromley, and 
had four sons and three daughters, viz. 1. 
Henry, of Ramsay, colonel in the army of King 
Charles. This gentleman married thrice, and 
had several children. Colonel Cromwell died 
im 1657, and his only surviving son and suc- 
cessor, Henry Cromwell, of Ramsay, reassumed 
thesurname of Williams. 2. Thomas, alsoin the 
service of King Charles. 3. John, a colonel in 
the royal army, had an only daughter, Joan. 
4.. William, like his brothers, a cavalier officer, 
died unmarried in 1665. 5. Elizabeth, married 
to Sir Richard Ingolsby, knt. and died in 1666. 
G. Catherine, married to Sir Henry Palavicini, 
ksat. of Babesham, in the county of Cambridge. 
7- Joan, married to William Baker, esq. of 
Bury. 8. Jane, married to Tobias Palavicini, 
esq. Sir Oliver Cromwell wedded, secondly, 
Anne, daughter of Egideus Hiffman, of Ant- 
werp, and widow of Sir Horatio Palavicini, 
and had other children, of whom the second 
son, Robert Cromwell, settled in the town of 
Huntingdon, and became a brewer there. Coke 





ery VIII, the surname of his uncle, Crom. 


says, (De lection ii. 57, London, 1694) * that 





his father, being asked whether he knew the 
Protector, replied, Yes, and his father too, when 
he kept his ‘ brewhouse ’ in Huntingdon.’ And 
Sir William Dugdale relates, that * Robert 
Cromwell, though he was, by the countenance 
of his elder brother, made a justice of the peace 
in Huntingdonshire, had but a slender estate, 
much of his support being a brewhouse in Hunt- 
ingdon.’ He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Stewart, esq. of Ely, and widow of 
William Lynn, esq. and had surviving issue, 
Oliver, his successor. e ® The 
education of this eminent man was at first en- 
trusted to the Rev. Mr. Long, of his native 
town, but he was afterwards placed under the 
care of Doctor Beard, master of the free gram~ 
mar-school in the same place, whence he re- 
moved to Cambridge, and entered Sydney Sus- 
sex College as a fellow-commoner, 23d April, 
161G. Subsequently he is stated to have be- 
come a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and to have 
given himself up to ‘a habit of gaming, the 
juice of the grape, and the charms of the fair.” 
His career of intemperance was not, however, 
of long duration, for we find him before he had 
quite attained majority ‘ returning to Hunting- 
don, hearkening to the advice of his mother, 
attending divine service regularly in his parish 
church, renouncing his former vicious com- 
panions, and with them his extravagancies.’ ” 

His future career is a portion of the History 
of England. 

The Tyrwhitts of Nantyr suggest a brief 
selection or two :— 

Sir Hercules, time of William I., “‘ is stated to 
have thus acquired the surname of Tyrwhitt. 
Severely wounded in defending a bridge, single- 
handed, against numerous assailants, at the mo- 
ment he had succeeded in forcing them to retire, 
he fell exhausted amongst the flags and rushes 
of an adjoining swamp, while the attention of 
his party, who in the interim had rallied, was 
fortunately directed to the spot where he lay by 
a flock of lapwings (or, as called in some coun- 
ties, tyrwhits) screaming and hovering above, as 
is customary with those birds when disturbed 
in the vicinity of their nests. Camden, how- 
ever, inhis Remains, derives the name from the 
place so called. * ? * Sir Robert 
Tyrwhitt, Knt. of Ketilby, was one of the 
judges of the court of King’s Bench, in the 
reigns of Henry IV., V.,and VI.; his patents, 
four in number, are dated 8th Henry IV., Ist 
Henry V., 1st Henry VI., and may be found 
in Calendarium Patentium, Turri Londinensi. 
He is named among the ‘ Tireurs des Peticions’ 
to parliament either for England or Gascony 
and Aquitaine, for every parliament between 
9th Henry IV. and 7th Henry VI. That the 
boldness of the feudal chief, however, strongly 
predominated in the character of this learned 
functionary over the meekness of the Christian 
judge, appears too evident by the following 
curious extract from Cotton’s Records. ‘13 
Henry IV., William Lord Rosse, of Famlake, 
complayneth against Robert Tirwhitt, one of 
the justices of the King’s Bench, for withhold- 
ing from him the manor of Molton Rosse, in 
Lincolnshire, and laying wait for the sayd Lord 
Rosse with the number of 500 men. Sir Ro- 
bert Tirwhitt before the kynge confesseth his 
fault and craveth pardon, and offeringe to stand 
to by order of two lords of the kindred of the 
sayd Lord Rosse as they should choose, where- 
unto the kynge agreed, and the sayd Lord Rosse 
chose the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Lord Grey, chamberlaine to the kynge, who 
made alonge award aor the right of com. 
mon of pasture in Wragby in com. Linc. to the 
determination of Sir William Gascoigne, chief. 
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justice, and it was enjoigned to the said Sir 
Robert Tirwhitt that at a day certaine he shod 
repair at Molton Rosse 2 tunnes of Gascoigne 
wyne, 2 fatt oxen, and 12 fatt sheepes, and 
offer reparation. And that he should bring to- 
gether all knights, esquires, and yeomen, that 
were of his own, and that they shod all confess 
their fault and crave pardon, and further offer 
to the sayd Lord Rosse 500 markes in money, 
and that the sayde Lorde Rosse should refuse 
the money, graunt him pardon, and take his 
dinner only.’ The whole of the proceedings 
in this matter, from their commencement by 
the petition of William Lord Ross to the 
award of the arbitrators above mentioned, are 
recorded at great length in the rolls of parlia- 
ment 13 Henry 1V. The details are very cu- 
rious, and throw much light on the manners of 
that day. ‘The award is an object of particular 
interest to the philological antiquarian, as being 
almost the earliest specimen on record of Eng- 
lish as a written language. This feud between 
the families of Rosse (or Roos) and Tyrwhitt 
continued up to the time of James I., who, on 
the occasion of several lives being lost on both 
sides in a casual rencontre during a hunting 
party, caused a gallows to be erected at Molton 
, near Belvoir, declaring that he would 
hang the first like offender on it. This gallows 
is said to be renewed from time to time, up to 
the present day, whenever it falls into decay.” 
(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Family Library, No. XLVII. Fairy Legends and Tra- 
ditions of the South of Ireland. (London, 1834, J. Murray.) 
The old saying, that there are two ways of ae a story, 
is more than verified by this charming little volume — it 
shews there are a round dozen, at least. The superstition— 
the legend, and the wild belief, are all interesting in them- 
selves. But how completely are they made — read- 
ing by their present popular form! These tales are the 
very perfection of story-telling; they abound in the 
quaint expression, the slight but vivid touch of descrip- 
tion—the epithet equally odd and happy—and, to crown 


all, the perpetual tone of humour equally national and the names of Montgomery, 
If this work more than realises the old saying, | ton, are — its ornaments, Like its predecessor, it is 

it also more than realises the old song—there are not only | prettily bound, 

** two single gentlemen rolled into one,” but three. For | trait of Milton. 


amusing. 


such a metamorphosis let the author himself account. 
** The erudite Lessing styles a preface, ‘ the history of 


a book.’ Now, though there can be no necessity for a | 


preface in that sense of the word to the reprint of a work 
of mere whim, which has been nearly ten years before the 
public, yet a few words are requisite to prevent the pre- 
sent lensed and revised edition from being considered 
an abridgement. However compact may be the mode of 
ape J adopted, the act of compressing into one volume 
three in which the Fairy Le, is originally ee, 
involved to a certain extent the necessity of selection, 
rhaps the most difficult of all tasks py to per- 
form: but the following statement will shew the system 
roceeded on. Forty tales descriptive of Irish supersti- 
$ now appear instead of fifty. All superfluous anno- 
tations have struck out, and a brief summary at the 
end of each section substituted, explanatory of the classi- 
fication adopted, and in which a few additional notes have 
been introduced, as well as upon the text. It is therefore 
that this curtailment will be regarded as an essen- 
improvement; some useless — in the tales 
being thereby avoided, and much irrelevant matter in the 
notes dispensed with, although nothing which illustrates 
in the slightest d the popular Fairy Creed of Ireland 
has been sacrificed. At the same time, the omission of a 
= of the ten immaterial tales will sufficiently answer 
idly raised as to the question of authorship.” 

We perceive innumerable slight improvements and cor- 
rections scattered through the pages, and quote a new 
and curious story, which shews how general is the belief 
in the Cluricaune —a sort of Irish elf, no better than he 
should be, but of great reputed riches, much coveted by 
his neighbours. 

« The following dialogue is said to have taken place in 
an Irish court of justice, upon the witness having used 
the word rochaune :—Court. Pray what is a lepro- 
chaune? the law knows no such character or designation. 
—Witness. My lord, it is a little counsellor-man in the 
fairies, or an attorney that robs them all; and he always 
carries a purse that is full of money; and if you see him 
and keep your eyes on him, and that you never turn them 
aside, he cannot get away; and if S catch him he gives 

uu the purse to let him go, and then you're as rich as a 

ew. rt. Did you ever know of any one that caught 
haune? I wish I could ca one.— Witness. 


tion to all readers—at or about Christmas; or, upon 
second thoughts, that is too long to wait, it is the very 
thing for a long November evening. 

Every Family's Domestic Medicine Book ; or, The Whole 
Art of Health, &c., by Wilson Buchan, M.D. Edited by 
Felix Cline. 12mo. pp. 70. (London, Griffiths.) — A 
rifaciménto upon a subject of all others on which people 
seem most easily pleased with the quality of the advice 
that is given to them. It is utterly impossible that we can 
in any way countenance a system of book-making, in 
which not only the material of other persons’ works is 
converted into a cheap form, but their names even used 
on the title-page in a manner that would lead to the sup- 
position of their being ccncerned in the publication. 

The Substance of a ture designed as an Introduction to 
the Study of Anatomy, considered as the Science of Organi- 
sation, §c. By Thomas King, M.D. Pp. 30. (London. 
Longman and Co.)—Such is our opinion of the method 
and the philosophy which belongs to the French school of 
anatomy in the present ~° that to be well versed in it is 
to us an introduction of a highly professional caste. Had 
Dr. King no other claims than the advantages of educa- 
tion which have been at his command, we should have 
looked upon him as a fit successor to the eminent Joshua 
Brookes; but he is further well known by several admir- 
able treatises on operative surgery, and we can only 
say the present lecture meets our anticipation. We sin- 
cerely hope that his labours in his new class will be parti- 
cularly devoted to the diffusion of a taste among London 
practitioners for those details which have rendered, on the 
continent, a knowledge of animal organisation one of the 
most extended and philosophical fields of modern science. 

The Horse ; being a Collection of Weekly Papers just com- 
pleted on that Noble Animal. 8vo. pp. 314. (London, Ham- 
let and Co.) —We have already noticed this collection 
of papers favourably. In their complete form there 
are some disadvantages of arrangement, the same sub- 
ject being continued in different numbers; but this is 
more than compensated for by the straight-forward ho- 
porn d of purpose, which, whether assumed or not, cer- 
tainly characterises the advice given so freely throughout 
the work. There is a professed dislike of every thin 
that is unfair in matters concerning horse buying, an 
judgments given; and there are even some poin re- 
marks upon the folly of supposing that because a man has 
spent his life in astable, he should on that account be 
more intimately acquainted with the diseases of that noble 
animal; ‘* as well,” says our author, ‘* might a man from 
dusting the case of a clock, without ever seeing its works, 
pretend to more knowledge than the maker.” These are 
useful truths, and will not be the less felt for the homely 
lan e in which pg Fae conveyed. 

‘he Book of Family Worship, by the Editor of the ** Sa- 
cred Harp.” . 240. — 1834, Wakeman.) —A 
small manual of prayers for daily use, selected from the 
best authorities. It is of a most portable shape, and well 
deserves our recommendation. 

The Sacred Harp. Pp. 269. (Dublin, 1834, Wake- 
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man).—Some very exquisite —— bes “a —e ; = 
’ ar- 


and moreover ornamented with a por- 


Herbert's Sacred Poems. A new edition. Pp. 243. (Lon- 
don, 1834, Washbourne.)—~A very pretty little edition 
of a most favourite poet of ours. Quaint, yet earnest— 
mingling conceits with singular simplicity; this slight 
volume is like the rose it describes—it has a ‘* world of 
beauty hid in its sweet leaves.” 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Fourth Meeting, Edinburgh: Journal. 
No. III. 


AFTER two weeks’ dosing our readers with 
science, or rather with a scientitic panorama of 
what in a mixed sense may be so called, though 
intermingled with the guibusdam aliis, we trust 
we shall be thanked (this week) for being 
short — for reasons assignable. In Edinburgh 
we became almost ashamed of our note-book 
and learned appearance. The little boys in the 
streets began to smoke us, and cry, ** There 
is another skawvawang,” which, though per- 
ferfectly euphonious in Scotland, is startling to 
a modest southron ear, like ours. 

But “ skawvawang,” or scavans, or any thing 
else, we shall in this No. defer particulars, and 
especially particulars published in the usual 
Edinburgh journals, and wait in the hope of 
being able to afford more information than the 
mere routine of sectional agenda could give. 
In order to do this, a more complete view than 
we can yet take is necessary. Ad interim, we 
insert the detail of the chemical and mineralo- 
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Dr. Dalton, Dr. Thomas Thomson ; Secreta. 
ries—Professor Johnson, Dr. Christison. 

9th September.—The recommendations of the 
chemical committees of the former meetings of 
the Association were then read over and seve. 
aaa J considered. 

n regard to the specific gravities of ¢ 
gases, Dr. Dalton stated that + was not = 
pared with any results on this subject in a 
State to be laid before the section. 

Dr. Turner made some remarks on his ex. 
periments on atomic weights, published in the 
** Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don,” and on the conelusion he had come to, 
that the atomic weights of bodies cannot be 
represented by whole numbers. On this sub. 
ject a discussion of some length took place, in 
which many members took part. 

Mr. Johnston and Mr. Harcourt gave an 
account of the state of the experiments they 
have respectively undertaken, on the compara. 
tive analysis of iron in the different stages of 
its manufacture, and on the effects of long-con- 
tinued heat. 

In regard to the gravity and specific gravity 
of mercury, Dr. Thomson stated that he be. 
lieved the mercury as imported into this coun. 
try to be pure, and that he believed the deter. 
mination of the specific gravity of mercury, as 
given by M. Cavendish, to be correct, as it 
agrees with that of Mr. Crichton of Glasgow, 
lately deduced from a very great number of 
most careful experiments continued through. 
out a whole winter. 

Dr. Daubeny, on the subject of the seventh 
recommendation, viz. an inquiry into the na. 
ture and quantity of the gases given off from 
thermal waters, and the effects of season and 
other circumstances on them, referred to his 
late paper in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” of which he gave an account, and an- 
nounced his expectation of continuing his re- 
searches. 

Mr. Low made some observations on the 
products collected in the chimneys of smelting 
and other furnaces, and promised some farther 
remarks on the recommendation of the chemi- 
cal section of last year relative to that subject. 
10th September.—The chemical section pro- 
ceeded to consider the recommendations of the 
sections of the former meetings, having refer- 
ence to mineralogy and crystallography. 

Mr. Whewell made a communication on the 
progress of the inquiries entrusted to Professor 
Miller on the forms of crystals, and to the com- 
mittee appointed to examine the subject of iso- 
morphism. He stated that the German chemists 
and crystallographers are ardently engaged on 
this important subject. In regard to the pro- 
perties of substances similar in constitution 
and form, he directed the attention of the meet- 
ing to the important fact, that the optical pro- 
perties are often very different in substances 
considered to be of the same species. And on 
this subject reference was made to the case of 
topaz, on which some discussion took place, 
chiefly on the observations made on the rela- 
tions of their optical axes at different tempera- 
tures. 

A paper was read by Dr. Charles Williams 
on a new law of combustion. In this com- 
munication the author shewed, that many or- 
ganic substances exhibited in a dark place, a 
pale lambent flame similar to that exhibited 
by dry phosphorus, when heated in the air to a 
temperature below incandescence, (as low as 
300°,) and that flame bursts out into that 
known to attend ordinary combustion when 
plunged into oxygen gas. This feeble com- 








@s, my lord, there was one ——Court. That will do.” 
We commend this very curious and entertaining collec- 
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rs begin to be evolved. This feeble flame 
has little heating power, and passes to ordi- 
nary flame by a rapid transition, accompa- 
nied by @ feeble detonation. Some metals, 
as zinc and potassium, shew the same phe- 
nomenon, though of shorter duration, pro- 
bably from the formation of a coating of oxide. 
Asa practical result from his observations, he 
remarked on the danger of many manufactures, 
as those of soap and candle making, in which 
vapours are driven off from organic substances, 
and this low combustion actually goes on dur- 
ing the whole process of manufacture. 

Dr. Daubeny next brought before the meeting 
the economical employment of coal-tar in con- 
nection with water as fuel, according to the 
method just suggested by Mr. Rutter. A dis- 
cussion then arose as to whether the water in 
this case acted chemically or mechanically, or 
both, in facilitating the combustion of the tar. 

Mr. Mackintosh stated, that by repeated ex- 
periments he had found, that coal-tar gave no 
more heat when burned than an equal weight 
of splint coal, the kind preferred, where a long 
continued heat is required. Mr. Low also 
stated, that from long experience he could 
affirm, that the use of water along with coal-tar 
was productive of no benefit whatever, and that 
3gallons, or 33 Ibs. of coal-tar, give an equal 
amount of heating effect fully to 40 lbs. of coke, 
made from the Newcastle coal of the Hutton 
seam. From the discussion on this subject, 
which was protracted for some time, it appears 
to be established, Ist, That tar may be used as 
fuel, but that it does not give much more heat 
than the same weight of the best coal. 2d, That 
when mixed with water, it flows more easily 
through tubes, but does not appear to evolve 
more heat than when used alone. 

The next communication was an abstract of 
the discoveries of Reichenbach, in regard to the 
products of the destructive distillation of or- 
ganic substances. In this paper Dr. Gregory 
detailed the properties of Paraffron, Eupron, 
Kreosote Pitta Calle and Picamare, and Kap- 
nomare, and exhibited specimens of several of 
them. He also made several observations re- 
garding the more common products of destruc- 
tive distillation, and stated that several of these 
substances are found in the naphtha of Ran- 
goon ; the petriline found by Dr. Christison in 
that substance, being the substance afterwards 
named Paraffin by Reichenbach. After a short 
discussion regarding the products of the dis- 
tillation of caoutchouc, the meeting adjourned 
to Thursday 11th, at 11 a.m. 

llth September.—The Chemical Section met 
at 11 a.m, Dr. Hope in the chair. 

Mr. West gave an account of his experiments 
on bar-iron, shewing that when dissolved in 
muriatic acid, sulphureted hydrogen was given 
off from bar-iron of the best quality ; shewing 
that sulphur is present as a deteriorating sub- 
stance in most malleable irons; and he sug- 
gested that the quantity of sulphur in such 
irons should be determined more accurately. 

n the mode of ascertaining this point, some 
discussion arose. 

A notice by Sir David Brewster was then read, 
regarding a large specimen of amber from Ava, 
intersected by thin layers of carbonate of lime. 

Mons. Van der Foorn next gave a determi- 
nation of the amount of water in crystallized 
sulphate of zinc. The total amounts to 7 atoms, 
of which 6 are given off at 110° C., the other 
atom remaining as a necessary constituent of 
the salt, From this result he concluded that 
sulphates, which at a red heat give off sulphuric 
acid, contain an atom of water as an essential 


that when salts effloresce, they always form | 
compounds containing a definite number of 
atoms of water, which compounds may be ob- 
tained regularly crystallized by submitting so- 
lutions to evaporation at different tempera- 
tures. 

Some considerations were then submitted by 
Mr. Johnston on chemical notation, which gave 
rise to a discussion, in which many members of 
the section took part. The result was, that 
the subject of notation was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Section, with the view of intro-| 
ducing into this country an uniform system of 
notation. 

A model of a spirit of wine lamp of consider- 
able power, by Mr. Trevelyan, was exhibited. 
After which a paper was read by Mr. Henry 
Hough Watson, on the amount of carbonic acid 
in the atmosphere of the town of Bolton and 
the country around. 

His results were, in 10,000 parts :— 


Max. Min, Mean. 
In the country, [12 es =4.74 3.89 4.135 
In the town, 19 observations} =8.62 419 5.30 


He could not discover any connexion between 
the variations of its quantity, and season, and 
weather, as suggested by De Saussure. The 
method adopted by Mr. Watson to determine 
the point, did not appear, however, entirely 
free from objection. In the course of the dis- 
cussion which arose, Dr. Thomson stated as his 
opinion, that the difference in the results ob- 
tained at different times, and by different ex. 
perimenters, arose from errors of experiment. 

An extract of a letter was then read from 
Professor Hare of Philadelphia, suggesting the 
propriety of appointing agents in the different 
ports to assist the members of the Association 
in communicating with foreigners. It was also 
stated by the Secretary, that an able report had 
been received from Dr. William Henry on the 
present state of our knowledge regarding con- 
tagion, which was too long to be read at the 
present meeting. 

An analysis of the oxychloride of antimony or 
crystallised powder of Algaroth by Mr. John- 
ston, was then read, after which the meeting 
adjourned to Friday the 12th, at 11 o'clock. 

12th September.—The chemical section met 
at eleven a. M. 

The Secretary announced that a set of stan- 
dard thermometers by the first makers in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Glasgow,—one of which 
had been compared with the standard thermo- 
meter of the observatory at Paris, are at pre- 
sent placed by the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in the hands of the Council of the Association ; 
and that an opportunity will be afforded to the 
members of the Association to compare their 
own thermometers with these, during the week 
after the close of the meeting, on application 
being made to the secretaries of the chemical or 
physical sections. 

Mr. Harcourt then described the objects of 
the experiments now in progress under his 
superintendence, for determining the effect of 
long continued heat on various mineral sub- 
stances, and the various methods adopted by 
him in disposing them beneath the iron fur- 
naces of Yorkshire. 

Dr. Clarke gave an account of Mr. Nixon’s 
process for smelting iron by the aid of the hot- 
blast, and exhibited numerical results of the 
advantages derived from the new process. The 
saving is so great that the total amount of coal 
now necessary to produce one ton of iron 
amounts only to 2 tons 14 cwt., whereas for- 





Constituent. On this subject some discussion 





0 al 
arose, and Dr. Clarke stated, as a general law, | of 5 tons 8 cwt. for each ton of iron produced. 


This subject was discussed at considerable 
length. 

Dr. Christison then gave an account of some 
observations in regard to the action of various 
waters on newly burnished lead, and of some 
practical results deducible from them relative 
to the use of lead in the construction of water- 
pipes and cisterns, and the manufacture of car- 
bonate of lead. 

A communication was then read from Sir 
David Brewster on the optical characters of 
minerals, which gave rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Graham gave an account of an investi- 
gation made by him into the constitution of 
certain hydrated salts. He stated that he had 
found, that certain salts of sulphuric acid 
which crystallise with 5, 6, or 7 atoms of water, 
contain 4, 5, or 6 of these as water of crystal- 
lisation, which are expelled at or below 212° 
under atmospheric pressure, and at 60° in 
vacuo: that one atom is left as essential to the 
constitution of the salt: that this remaining 
atom of water is expelled by a stronger heat, 
and is in general recovered on exposure of the 
anhydrous salt to the air; and that in every 
instance of a sulphate so constituted, the essen- 
tial atom of water may be displaced by sulphate 
of potass, which, in the proportion of one atom, 
occupies the place of the expelled water, con- 
stituting a crystallisable sulphate, with a double 
base and six atoms of water of crystallisation. 
The salts possessing these properties are the 
sulphates of zinc, iron, nickel, manganese, cop- 
per, lime, magnesia, cobalt. 

Some applications of these and other facts 
were made by the author to the doctrine of 
Isomenism, which led to a long and interesting 
discussion between Drs. Dalton, Thomson, 
Turner, Clarke, and Professor Johnston. 

Mr. Kemp next gave an account of a paper 
on a new mode of liquefying the gases, by which 
they may be obtained more easily, and in much 
larger quantity. He detailed the properties of 
several of the gases in the liquid state, illus- 
trating more particularly the independent 
bleaching power of chlorine, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen when in a state of liquid, the rela- 
tion of some of the condensed gases as conduc. 
tors of electricity, and the phenomena resulting 
where the condensed gases are brought in con- 
tact with one another, as well as with other 
substances. 

The Section then adjourned till the 13th at 
half-past ten a.M. 

13th September.—A communication from Mr. 
Fox was read on the electro-magnetic condition 
of mineral veins, and the Section agreed to 
recommend the continuation of these experi- 
ments. 

Professor Stevelly explained the construction 
of a new vernier, and its application to Dr. 
Wollaston’s scale of chemical equivalents. 

Some observation on Leslie’s hygrometer, by 
Mr. Henry Hough Watson, were then read by 
the secretary. 

Mr. Johnston gave a notice of the results of 
a paper he communicated to the Section, on 
the dimorphism of the sesqui-iodide of anti- 
mony. 

Mr. Low exhibited some interesting products 
“a gas flues and retorts, and of long-continued 

eat. 

Dr. Gregory and Dr. Christison exhibited a 
series of specimens of organic compounds; after 
which the Section adjourned. 

After the ordinary of Saturday, all the dite. 
ratt seemed to scour off as fast as possible, to 
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and assuredly no two affairs could be more dis- 
tinct. What the Highlands of Scotland may 
have suffered in consequence, we know not; 
but, like the rest, we shall try to get upon a 
high hill, a Ben Ledi, or a Ben Lomond, or a 
Ben Voirlich, or a Ben Venue, or some other 
of the Bens, and afford our readers an as- 
tonishing view of all above, beneath, around. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR OCTOBER. 
234 9! 34% the Sun enters Scorpio. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 







D. He M. 
@ New Moon in Virgo-+----++-+ 2 Ll 
> First Quarter in Sagittariu: 9 4 0 
O Full Moon in Pisces - - 17 4 26 
C Last Quarter in Cancer - 25 4 28 
@ New Moon in Libra-- 31 20 7 


21 21h the Moon in perigee. 164 22) in 
apogee. 31° 94 in perigee. 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 






D He OM 
Saturn in Virgo «+ 2 15 40 
Mercury in Virgo - 3°44 «10 
Venus in Scorpio --- 5 16 31 


Uranus in Aquarius - 
Jupiter in Taurus -- 
Mars in Gemini -- K 4 
Saturn in Virgo -- -30 8 13 

Lunar Occultations. 74—the Moon will oc- 
cult 4 Ophiuchi; immersion, 5" 40™; emer- 
sion, 6" 53". 84a Sagittarii; immersion, 
6" 25"; emersion, 7" 38". 284— » Virginis ; 
immersion, 16" 25™; emersion, 17" 22". 

2¢ 34 46". Mercury in his descending node. 
34— in conjunction with A Virginis; difference 
of latitude, 12’. 12475 3m_in aphelion. 214 
—in conjunction with . Libre; difference of 
latitude, 16’. 

74 4>—Venus in conjunction with 3 Scorpii. 
114 105 29” — greatest eastern elongation, 
46° 51’. 124_-in conjunction with ¢ Scorpii ; 
difference of latitude, 20’. 254 7'—Zin con- 
junction with A Ophiuchi. Venus is an even- 
ing star, and will be seen to advantage 
towards the close of the month. 

34 5%. Mars in conjunction with ¢ Gemi- 
norum. 23! 23'.with 3 Geminorum. This 
planet as a telescopic object exhibits a gibbous 
phase. 

114—Vesta 13’ south of 79 Tauri. 27!—in 
conjunction with h' Tauri; difference in de- 
clination, 1° 20’; the planet south of the star. 
244— Juno about 3° north of 54 Sagittarii. 
Pallas and Ceres are too near the Sun to be 
visible. 

Jupiter is in the forehead of Taurus, be- 
tween the star in the northern horn and Alde- 
baran. This planet rises at the following 
times respectively: — 14 8% 8™, 13¢ 7h 23m, 
254 6> 36", 


Eclipses of the Satellites. 


D. 
First Satellite, immersion-- 7 14 38 » 
9 


Second Satellite «++++sscesee 


Third Satellite -.--+--+++++ 13 9 26 19 

emersion ++ 13 

immersion-+ 20 

emersion -- 20 

immersion-- 27 

74 1» 10™— Saturn in conjunction with the 
Sun, consequently invisible. 

Uranus between Aquarius and Capricornus, 

near «, a star of the fifth magnitude in the 
latter zodiacal constellation. 


FINE ARTS. 
MR. THOM’S EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE, 
OLD BOND STREET. 
Peruars no productions of the chisel ever 
acquired popularity so suddenly and extensively 
as Mr. Thom’s statues of Tam O’Shanter and 
Souter Johnny, when they were originally ex- 
hibited in London four or five years ago. This 
proceeded from several causes,— their excel- 
lence, their being the performance of an un- 
taught artist, and their belonging to a class of 
art, the qualities of which are appreciable by 
every body. These statues were followed by 
companion statues of the Landlord and Land- 
lady ; but, although the latter possessed great 
merit, yet, whether the charm of novelty had 
fled, or from what other cause it happened 
we know not, certain it is, that the impres- 
sion which they made upon the public was by 
no means so strong as that which had been 
achieved by their predecessors. 

Pursuing, however, very wisely, the same 
walk of art, Mr. Thom has just opened an ex- 
hibition of statues of Old Mortality and his 
Pony; executed with so strict an attention to 
accuracy, from Sir Walter Scott’s description 
in the first series of “* Tales of my Landlord,” 
that we can in no other way give our readers 
so complete a notion of them as by quoting a 
passage from that description : — 

*¢ An old man was seated upon the monu- 
ment of the slaughtered presbyterians, and 
busily employed in deepening, with his chisel, 
the letters of the inscription, which, announc- 
ing in scriptural language the promised bless- 
ings of futurity to be the lot of the slain, ana- 
thematised the murderers with corresponding 
violence. A blue bonnet, of unusual dimen. 
sions, covered the grey hairs of the pious work- 
man. His dress was a large old-fashioned coat 
of the coarse cloth called hoddingrey, usually 
worn by the elder peasants, with waistcoat and 
breeches of the same; and the whole suit, 
though still in decent repair, had obviously 
seen a train of long service. Strong clouted 
shoes, studded with hobnails, and gramoches or 
leggins, made of thick black cloth, completed 
his equipment. Beside him fed among the 
graves, a pony, the companion of his journey, 
whose extreme whiteness, as well as its pro- 
jecting bones and hollow eyes, indicated its 
antiquity. It was harnessed in the most simple 
manner, with a pair of branks, a hair tether, 
or halter, and a sunk, or cushion of straw, in- 
stead of bridle and saddle. A canvass pouch 
hung around the neck of the animal, for the 
purpose, probably, of containing the rider’s 
tools, and any thing that he might have occa- 
sion to carry with him.” 

The gravestone on which Old Mortality re- 
clines, is, we understand, an exact copy of one 
in Ayr-Moss, which was placed there in me- 
mory of the martyrs, and which is inscribed 
with their names. He is represented as hav- 
ing suspended his operations for a moment ; 
and, having thrown down his mallet and other 
tools, as looking up to answer the inquiries of 
some curious passer-by. An open Bible, with 
the verse from Proverbs, ‘* The memory of the 
just is blessed, the name of the wicked shall 
rot,” lies near him. The figure is easy and 
well-proportioned, and the countenance expres- 
sive, exhibiting that hardness of feature and 
character which powerful and inveterate pre- 
judices of any kind, and more especially of a 
religious kind, are calculated to produce. The 
texture of the flesh, and of the different articles 
of dress, has that imitative quality by which 
Mr. Thom’s former works were distinguished ; 
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is a grey freestone. The hue of the pony, who 
is regarding his venerable and enthusiastic 
master with a look of more than animal intel. 
ligence and affection, approaches to white. 

In an adjoining apartment, Mr. Thom is at 
present engaged in modelling a figure of 
Dr. Nichol, the Willie of Burns’s celebrated 
song :— 

8 ** O, Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut, 

And Rab and Allan cam to see;” 

which will form one of a group of the three 
good fellows (the other two being Mr. Allan 
Masterton, and the poet himself,) whose fes. 
tivity that song commemorates. The head of 
Dr. Nichol is finely marked; and the face, 
which is full of kindness and pleasantry, re. 
minds us of our worthy old friend’ Jack 
Banister. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Ir is stated in the public journals that, in 
addition to the improvements now making in 
Wesminster Hall, the exterior is to be made 
more uniform by building a south wing. The 
range of old buildings which formed part of the 
court of Queen Elizabeth, namely, the Duchy 
Court of Lancaster, the house occupied by Mr. 
Rickman, clerk to the House of Commons, the 
Exchequer Bill Office, &c., are to come down. 
It is intended to construct, in the new wing, 
two courts, one for the master of the rolls, the 
other for the judges who may form the Court of 
Review. These improvements, suggested in the 
first instance by Lord Farnborough and the 
committee of taste, will greatly increase the 
beauty of the ancient structure, and carry into 
effect the original design of extending it much 
beyond its present limits to the south. 





POETRY. 
The Blind Flower-Girl’s Song.* 
Buy sy Fe ye pe buy—I pray, 
The blind girl comes from afar : 
If the earth be as fair as I hear them say, 
hese flowers her children are ! 
Do they her beauty keep ? 
They are fresh from her lap, I know; 
For I caught them fast asleep 
In her arms an hour ago, 
With the air which is her breath— 
Her soft and delicate breath— 
Over them murmuring low ! 
On their lips her sweet kiss lingers yet, 
And their cheeks with her tender tears are wet. 
For she weeps—that gentle mother weeps,— 
(As morn and night her watch she keeps, 
With a yearning heart and a passionate care) 
To see the young things grow so fair ;— 
She weeps—for love she wi 
And the dews are the tears she weeps, 
From the well of a mother’s love! 


Ye have a world of light, 
Where love in the lov’d rejoices ; 
But the blind girl’s home is the house of night, 
And its beings are empty voices. 
As one in the realm below, 
I stand by the streams of wo; 
I hear the vain shadows glide, 
I feel their soft breath at my side, 
And I thirst the lov’d forms to see, 
And I stretch my fond arms around, 
And I catch but a shapeless sound, 
For the living are ghosts to me. 
Come ay pane: buy ;— 
Hark! how the sweet’things sigh, 
(For they have a voice like ours) 
* The breath of the blind girl closes 
The leaves of the saddening roses— 
We are tender, we sons of light, 
We shrink from this child of night ; 
From the grasp of the blind girl free us; 
We yearn for the eyes that see us— 
We are for night oo mT: 
In your eyes we behold the day 
Oh buy—Oh buy the flowers !’ 


The Coronation of the Loves.* 


The merry loves one holiday 
Were all at gambols madly, 

But loves too can seldom play 
Without behaving — 

They laughed, they toyed, they romped about, 

And then for change they all fell out. 














Deptford. J.T. BARKER. 


and, like them too, the material of the statue 


* From ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
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Fie, fie! how can they quarrel so, 
My Lesbia—ah, for shame, love ! 
Methinks ’tis scarce an hour ago 
When we did just the same, love. 
The loves, ’tis thought, were free till then, 
They had no king nor laws, dear ; 
But gods, like men, should subject be, 
Say all the ancient saws, dear. 
And so our crew resolved, for quiet, 
To choose a king to curb their riot. 
A kiss—ah ! what a greivous thing 
For both, methinks ’twould be, child, 
If I should take some prudish king, 
And cease to be so free, child! 


Among their toys a casque they found, 
It was the helm of Ares; 
With horrent plumes the crest was crown’d, 
It frightened all the Lares, 
So fine a king was never known— 
They placed the helmet on the throne. 
hy rl, since valour wins the world, 
They chose a mighty master ; 
But thy sweet flag of smiles unfurl’d, 
Would win the world much faster ! 


The casque soon found the loves too wild 
A troop for him to school them ; 
For warriors know how one such child 
Has, aye, contrived to fool them. — 
They plagued him so—that in despair 
He took a wife the plague to share. . 
If kings themselves thus find the strife 
Of earth unshared, severe, girl ; 
Why just to halve the ills of life, 
Come, take your partner here, girl. 


Within that room the bird of love 
The whole affair had eyed then ; 
The monarch hailed the royal dove, 
And placed her by his side then : 
What mirth amidst the loves was seen, 
‘ Long live,’ they cried, ‘ our king and queen !’ 
Ah! Lesbia, would that thrones were mine, 
And crowns to deck that brow, love! 
And yet I know that heart of thine, 
For me is throne enow, love! 


The urchins thought a milder mate 
Their king could not have taken; 
But when the queen in judgment sate, 
They found themselves mistaken. 
The art to reign she'd learnt above, 
And ne’er was despot like the dove. 
In thee I find the same deceit ; 
Too late, alas! a learner! 
For where a mjen more gently sweet ? 
And where a tyrant sterner? 





SONG, 
From Barnet’s Musical Illustrations of the British Poets, 
By SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
The Seals. 


You've changed the seal, you’ve changed it thrice. 
You first implied you loved : 
How welcome was the dear device, 
A thousand kisses proved. * 
Your next was Love; it spoke the flame, 
Yet scarce so plain, methought ; 
I kissed it, wishing it the same 
Your first sweet letter brought.t 
The second change was change indeed ~ 
’Twas friendship—come to this! 
And did I kiss the seal? I did; 
But ’twas a farewell kiss.} . 
The third—nor love nor friendshi 
Indeed, love’s dream should en: 
As coldest, stranger, better far, 
Than lover turned to friend.§ 
No kiss I gave that seal; no name 
Of thine still dear it bore ; 
The signet whence the impress came 
Perhaps a rival wore. 
Ismiled to think it so—’twas strange, 
And have such cause to sigh ; 
How could’st thou, fairest creature, change ?— 
Alas! why cannot I? 


there! 








DRAMA. 
Notrutne is soon said,—and nothing is all 
that we have to say. During the past week, 
there have been no new actors, no new plays, 
hot even a new scene;—no straw for the 
bricks wherewith to build up our columns. 
However, coming events cast not their shadows 
but their echoes before; and the “‘ open Sesame !”” 
of the winter theatres is all but said. Among 





* The sunflower. 
t Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 
} May the wings of friendship never moult a feather. 
Ps Xe crest without initials. [Mr. Knowles calls this the 
ird,” we count it as the fourth ; but arithmetic is no 


oun — poets. However, after all, it is only 


the new announcements is that of Byron’s Man- 
fred—a choice which seems to us singularly 
injudicious. There is in Manfred neither plot 
nor dramatic situation. Its beauty and its 
power are concentrated in the hero’s long soli- 
loquies. Retain these, and there is nothing but 
exquisite poetry,—which may, or may not, be 
exquisitely recited: omit them—and what is 
left? Why, like the events for our dramatic 
chronicle — nothing. 





ni ERE A SA 

VARIETIES. 
A Fowl’s Hay-days.—The Caledonian Mer- 
cury gives an account of a hen, who, having 
deposited her eggs among some sticks, and 
finding they had been removed during her 
absence, disconsolately took up her abode where 
she had left them. To add to her troubles, 
three loads of hay were placed over her; but 
upon its being removed six weeks afterwards, 
she was still alive, though she had remained 
“in darkness and without food the whole 
time.” 

M. Marin.—This celebrated French sculp- 
tor, well known by his statue of Tourville, and 
other works of great merit, died last week in 
Paris, at the age of seventy-one. 

Cholera.—Among other announcements of a 
like description, we see advertised Grimstone’s 
Eye-Snuff for the prevention of cholera. The 
proprietor, we suppose, will not speak so highly 
of his specific as to say it is ** not to be sneezed 
at ;” and we should think any one who tried it 
very likely to “turn up his nose” at the 
remedy. 

French Bull.—At the last assizes for the 
department of the Eure et Loire, a man named 
Ferrier, who was found guilty of incendiarism, 
was sentenced to hard labour for life, and at 
the expiration of his sentence to be placed 
under the surveillance of the police. 

** What nonsense,” said the old highlander, 
Captain G., “all this learning of languages! 
I’d go over the world with one phrase out of 
each. I travelled through France with “ com- 
bien?” and through England with —“ How 
much ?” 

The Wandering Jew.—The drama under 
this name, now acting in Paris, seems taken— 
at least the hint—from M. Edgar Quinet’s 
work bearing the same title. Death, however, 
instead of Satan, is Ahasuerus’ familiar friend, 
personified as an old woman called Mob. 
The novel is a thousand times more blasphe- 
mous than the play. It ends by representing the 
Almighty tired of superintending the affairs of 
a world which have gone all wrong — and he 
dies. The Saviour declares he sees no reason 
why he should survive his father —dies too— 
and the universe returns to its original chaos. 
The romance itself is cast in a dramatic form ; 
and the dénouement is Le Néant.* 

Rum Steak and Beef Steak.—“ Two French- 
men, on their return from London, compared 
notes. ‘ Oh,’ says Monsieur de la Chicorée, 
‘le bif réti is charmant a4 London.’ ‘ Oui, 
yes,’ replies Mr. Des Epinards, ‘ dat is vrai, 
but je préfére de rum-teak.’ * Le rum.-teak, 
vat is de rum-teak ?” ‘ Voyez-vous, it is tou- 
jours de bif-teak, mais day call it rum-teak, 
parceque day put de rum in de sauce.’ ’’—T7'he 
Cook. 

Disconsolate Parents. — “ An advertisement 
appeared in a morning paper a few days ago, 
respecting a young lady who had eloped, which 
concluded as follows: ‘ She is most earnestly 
requested to return to her disconsolate parents ; 


* A word impossible to translate—its meaning being 








Our nothing and enn blended together. 





EE TT 
but if she will not return, she is earnestly de- 
sired to send the key of the ¢ea-chest!’—Ibid. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The Christian Keepsake, and Missionary Annual, edited 
by the Rev. William Ellis. 
Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1835, with 
Poems by L. E. L.; several of which will be set to ori- 
ginal music. 
A Prospectus has been issued of a New Scientific Jour- 
nal, to be conducted by R. D. Thomson, M.D, assisted 
| T. Thomson, M.D., &c. With regard to the scarcity 
of journals devoted exclusively to the purposes of general 
science, the editor remarks, ‘* it is time for those who 
are interested in the true glory of their country to bestir 
themselves in support of the propagation of science, and 
for the men of science of this country to subdue all petty 
animosities, which are the bane of science, and to join in 
union—a union cemented by the strong tie of ardent 
desire for the investigation of truth, for the nourishment 
of that scientific taste which we sincerely trust is only 
dormant, and requires merely stimulus to bring it to 
light, and enable it to shine with all its former bril- 
liancy.” 

In the Press. 

The Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister. 

Madame Pichler’s historical tale of the Siege of Vienna, 
forming the next volume of the Library of Romance. _ 

The Country Town, being the fifth number of Social 
Evils and their Remedy, by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, 

A new edition of Bent’s London Catalogue of Books. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1835, with =e after 
celebrated paintings, by Chalon, Parris, Wood, Purser, 
Stone, Barrett, and other eminent artists. 

The Comic Offering, edited by Miss Sheridan. 

The First Six Books of Virgil’s A°neid literally trans- 
lated, with numerous Notes. 

A new edition of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

The Van Diemen’s Land Annual! and Guide, for 1834. 

Lieutenant Holman’s second volume of his Voyage 
round the World. 

Mr. P. L. Gordon has in the press a work on Belgium and 
Holland, giving an account of the late struggle at Brus- 
sels, and a Sketch of the Revolution in 1830. 

Hours of Thought, in prose and verse, 

An entirely new system of Short-hand, entitled, One 
Step further in Stenography. by Laming Warren Tear. 

A cabinet edition of the Economy of Human Life, in 
twelve books; by Robert Dodsley. 

Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard; each stanza 
illustrated. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A New Translation of the Holy Bible, from the original 
Hebrew only, by John Bellamy, 4to. 16s. bds.—Patholo- 
gical and Practical Researches on Diseases of the Brain 
and Spinal Chord, new edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.—-The 
Substance of a Lecture on the Study of Anatomy, by 
Thomas King, M.D., 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed.—An Account of 
the Present State of the Island of Puerto Rico, by Colonel 
Flinter, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Civil Engineer and Machinist, by 
Chas. J. Blunt and Macdonald Stephenson, part II, folio, 
ll. 1s. sewed.—Social Evils and their Remedy, by the Rev, 
C.B. Taylor, Vols. 1. and II., 12mo. 4s. each, hf.-bd.—Selec- 
tions, by a Mother for her Son, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cloth.—Hints 
to Emigrants, by the Rev. H. Carmichael, 12mo, 1s. sd.— 
Family Library, Vol. 47; containing Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South of Ireland, 18mo._ 5s. cloth.—~ 
Guthrie on the Anatomy and Diseases of the Neck of the 
Bladder and of the Urethra, col. plates, 8vo. 12s. bds.— 
ee Facts on the Ashby Coal Field, by E. Mam- 
matt, F.G.S, royal 4to. 37. 3s. bds.—Theobald’s Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Traits of Science and 
Invention, by Barbara Willett, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library; ‘‘ Lives of Eminent Zoologists,” by W. 
Macgillivray, A.M. 12mo. 5s. cloth.—The Perseverance 
of the Saints, by W. Paige, 12mo. 3s. cloth.—Redemp- 
tions; or, the ow Song in Heaven, by Robert Philip, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—The Works of the Rev. R. Watson, 
Vol. III.; containing ‘* Sermons, and Sketches of Sermons, 
8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth.—The Last Days of Pompeii, by the 
Author of ** Pelham,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11, 11s. Gd. bds.— 
Valpy’s History of England, with Illustrations, Vol. IX. 
12mo. 5s. cloth.—The Book of Education, 18mo. ls, 6d. 
sewed.—Tombleson’s Views on the Thames and Medway, 
4to. 25s. cloth; India paper, 2/. 10s. cloth. — Theological 
Library, Vol, 1X.; ‘* Russell’s History of the Church in 
Scotland,” 12mo. 6s. cloth.—Octavia Elphinstone; a 
Manx story, by Miss Anne Tallant, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21. 
bds.—Sacred Classics, Vol. X.; containing ‘‘ Beveridge’s 
Private Thoughts,” 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
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September. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 18 From 43 to 73 3005 to 3021 
Friday ---- 19 eres 45 «6 73 3027 ++ 30°28 
Saturday -- 20 esse 48 oe 75 30°26 ++ 3024 
Sunday-+-+ 21 core 45 +6 70 30°22 ++ 3021 
Monday -+ 22 eves BS oe 67 30:19 «+ 3011 
Tuesday -- 23 cree 45 «+ 61 3012 ++ 3013 
Wednesday 24 cove 42 «+ G2 Bll ++ B30 

Wind variable, N. prevailing. 


Except on the 19th, 20th, and 23d, generally cloudy; 





a little rain on the 18th, not measurable. 
Edmonton, 


CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 











‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


meet, after the vacation, on Wednesday, of October, 
instead of the Ist of November as hitherto.) The Rev. Robert 
aes Professor of History, will commence the business of 
the session by a Lecture on a braneh of his subject on the former 
day, at 2 o’Clock precisely. 
Latin—Thomas Hewitt ——_ A.M. 
Greek—Henry Malden, A.M. 
English and Rhetoric—A. Blair, LL.D. 
French Language and Literature—P. F. Merlet, Esq. 
talian L and Lang A. Panizzi, LL.D. 





man D: 
Hebrew—H. Hurivitz, Esq. 
Sanserit—F. Rosen, Ph. D. 
Hindostani, Persian, and Arabic—F. Falconer, A.M. 
Philosophy of the Mind and Logic—Rev. J. Hoppus, A.M. 
History, Ancient and Modern—Rev. K. Vaughan, A.M. 
Political Economy (to commence in February)—J. R. M‘Cul- 


loch, Esq. 
lish Law (to commence on the 3d of November)—W. G. 
Lumley, B.C.L, 
Jurisprudence—John Austin, A.M. 
Mathematics—G. J. P. White, A.M. 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy—Rev. Wm. Ritchie, LL D, 
Civil Engi ing (to after Christmas)—Ditto, 
Geography—Captain Maconochie, R.N. 
Chemistry—Edward Turner, M.D. 
Zoology—Robert E. Grant, M.D. 
Botany (to commence on the Ist of April—John Lindley, Ph. D. 
to commence early in February)—Dr. Turner, Dr. 
ir. Lindley. 
The JuniorSchoo! meet on the 23d of Septemb P. 
may be obtained at the Office of the University, and at Mr. John 
Taylor's, Bookseller, 30 Upper Gower Street. 
Council Room, Sept. 16, 1834. THOS. COATES, Sec. 
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ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL— 
Medical School.— Mr. North, Surgeon Accoucheur 
to the St. Peter’s Benevolent Lying-in Charity, &c. will com- 
mence his Lectures on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children, on Saturday, Oct. 4, at Half-past Two. 
For particulars apply to Mr. North, 66 Upper Berkeley Street, 
‘ortman Square. 


LERICAL ELOCUTION.— 
Mr. RICHARD JONES is returned for the Season to 
his House, 14 Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place. 








y 

ECTURES on ANATOMY and 

PHYSIOLOGY, with D i and Di i 
— Mr. Greville Jones will commence his Winter Courses of 
Lectures on Anatomy, Physiology, and the application of those 
Sciences to Pathology, on Thursday, October 2d, at Half-past 
Two o'Clock precisely, at the Charing Cross Hospital. Demon- 
strations, Dissections, and E inati will be i d daily 
by Mr. Jones and Mr. Bennet Lucas in the immediate vicinity 
ofthe Hospital. The above Lectures having been prepared for 
the press some years ago, and in part printed, and having since 

di dati and imp » it is pre- 
body of elementary instruction com- 
ds of the age. The Lecturers will be 











repeat 
sumed they may afford a 
with the d 

















ly in the D: i ooms and will particularly devote 

their attention to instructing the Pupils in practical Anatomy, 

fc of Op on the Body, and in the Art of 

making A ical Prey i Terms to the Lectures and 

Demonstrations, 12/. 12s. perpetual. Private Instruction may 

be med by Gentl preparing for E ination at the 
College, &c. 


For Terms, &c. application may be made to Mr. Jones, 8 Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, or to Mr. Bennet Lucas, 98 Guildford Street, 
Russell Square. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In a neat vol. price 5s. cloth boards, 
RAITS of SCIENCE and INVENTION; 
designed chiefly as Incentives to Inquiry. 
By BARBARA WILLETT. 
This small publication contains Sketches of the progress of 
om, Cage Arts and Sciences, with Anecdotes of eminent Men 
who have i 


i to their 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





“Ins vols, 12mo. price 18s. 

IRI M O F F Ign; 
or, the Whale Fishermen, A Tale. 

+ “ The incidents are various, and well adapted to exhibit indi- 

vidual characters, and the customs and manners of the time.” — 


ne Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





The Thirteenth Edition, with Portraits of the Cesars, from 
Rubens, engraved on steel by W. Raddon, three Maps, and 
Engravings from Montfau$on and other 

authorities, 12mo, price 5¢. 6d. bound and lettered 
INNOCK’S Improved Edition of GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY of ROME; with Questions for 
Examination at the end of each Section; an Introduction to the 
Study of Roman History, the Incursions of the Barbarians; 
il <2 a prehensi ap ofthe Roman Empire, and 
numerous Notes, and other useful and highly important Addi- 

tions, By W. C. TAYLOR, B.A. PCD. 








Also, by the same Editor, 
Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith’s History of 
Sram Eleventh edition, with several new Illustrations, 12mo. 


be. 
Pinnock’s Edition of Goldsmith’s History of 


|. _The twenty-third edition, 12mo. és. 


The Historical Miscellany, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


of France and Normandy. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


The History 
Jemo. 64, 





VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 

Third edition, with Parallel References, and other Improvements, 
is 8 vols. 8vo, 2, 5s. boards, 

~ _ bd 2 

REEK TESTAMENT, with English 

Notes, Critical, Philological, and Expl y, from 

the most eminent Critics and Interpreters; with parallel pas- 

sages from the Classics, and with references to Viger for Idioms, 

and Bos for Ellipses. To which is prefixed, a short Treatise on 

the Doctrine of the Greek Article, according to Bishop Middle- 

ton, Mr. Granville Sharp, &c. briefly and compendiously ex- 

lained, as applicable to the criticism of the N 








as 
TRADE WITH CHINA. 


Price One Shilling, 8vo. 
CON TRIBUTION to an HISTORICAL 
exTione eee ayy and FOREIGN RE. 
o! an t OM 
CHURCH in that SETTLEMENT. anaes 
By Sir ANDREW LJUNGSTEDT, Knight. 
Reprinted from the Canton edition, 1834. 
London: Published by —— and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 





ew 

he various Readings are recorded under the text. 
English Indexes are added. 

By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. 

Two Plates are added, illustrative of the Travels of the Apos- 
tles, and a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City and Temple of 
Jerusalem. 
This Work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the 
Library. 
“ This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has 
yet been published with critical and philological apparatus, 
especially for students who wish for only one edition.” — Horne’s 
Introduction to the Bible, 

“ Valpy’s Greek T: is to be pref 
ton’s or 


Greek and 


0 d to either Dr. Bur- 
r- Bloomfield’s.”—Christian Guardian. 
Also, second edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 1/. le. 
Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha. 
Edited by Valpy, from Bos and Holmes. 

This edition is handsomely printed in one volume 8vo. hot- 
pressed, for Use in Churches as well as the Library. 

“ This elegantly executed volume is very correctly printed, 
and (which cannot but recommend it to students in preference 
to the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the 
Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the 
reach of almost every one.’’—Horne’s Introduction. 

This has been printed for Students attending College Chapels 
and Schools, as it has been long considered one of the most useful 
expedients for keeping up the knowledge of Greek, after the Stu- 
dent has quitted his scholastic duties. 

ee The Septuagint and Testament may be had in four uniform 
volu 





Printed by A. J. Valpy; and sold by all Booksellers. 








In 8vo. Vol. I. price 16s. cloth boards, (to be completed in two 
volumes,) 


RODROMUS FLOR PENINSULE 


ORIENTALIS; containing Abridged Descripti 
the Plants found in the Peninsula Se British India; asvanged 
according to the Natural System. 
By ROBERT WIGHT, M.D, F.L.S, Acad. Caesar. Nat. Cur. Soc, 
Surgeon on the H. E.1.C. Madras Establishment, and 
G. A. WALKER ARNOTT, A.M. F.L.S, and R.S.E. &c, 
London: Parbury, Allen, and Co, Leadenhall Street, 





COMPLETION OF MR. HOOK’S SAYINGS AND DOINGs, 
The October Set of 


OLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTs 
will contain the First Series of Sayings and Doings, 
comprising the Stories of Danvers, the Friend of the Family, 
erton, &c. in 3 vols. The Second and Third Series have 
already been published in the Collection; so that this celebrated 
Work of Mr. Theodore Hook’s may now be had complete, in 9 
vols. at only 4s. per vol. bound. 

The principal Works of Mr. Ward, Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Lister, 
Mr. Gleig, Mr. D’Israeli, Mr. Horace Smith, Mr. Grattan, &c, 
may also be found in the same cheap and popular Collection, 

Published for H. Colburn, by R Bentl 
Sold by all Booksellers, 








Now completed, price 8. the Third Volume of 
HE SCOTTISH PULPIT ; containing 


70 Sermons, by the most eminent divines of the Church 





r * Price 5s. silk; 4s. cloth, 
HE LYRE and SWORD of CHARLES 
THEODORE KORNER. With a Life of the Author, 
and Extracts from his Letters. 
Translated from the German by W. B. CHORLEY. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Liverpool, D. Marples 
and Co. 





Beautifully — in royal 32mo. price, in calico, 2s. 6d.; in 
silk, 3s. ; i 


» 3s. Gd.; and 5s. in morocco, 
. 
HE BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP; 
consisting of a Three Weeks’ Course of Prayers, and 
Prayers suitable to the Festivals of the Church. 
By the Editor of the ‘* Sacred Harp,” &c. &c. &c. 
Also, lately published, new editions of 
x ~) ° 
The Sacred Harp, First and Second Series. 
A Father’s Present to his Son. 
A Mother’s Present to her Daughter, and 
Consolation in Affliction. 

Dublin: Printed for W. F. Wakeman ; and sold by Simpkin and 
Marshall; Whittaker and Co.; and R. Groombridge, London. 
“ We have had dccasion more than once to recommend the 

little works compiled by the author of the ‘ Sacred Harp;’ and 
we willingly again renew our approbation of them in presenting 
to the notice of readers his last publication—a second series of 
this work. It is characterised by the same judicious literary 
taste in selection, and the same religious feeling which distin- 
guished all his productions—and brought out in a style that does 
great credit to the press of Dublin.”—Jrish Monthly Magazine. 

The following recommendation of the ‘« Book of Family Wor- 
ship” appeared recently in the Dublin Evening Packet :— 

“ We have just received an exquisite little volume by the 
editor of the ‘ Sacred Harp,’ which, we conclude, from what we 
have read of it, will be extremely useful. The‘ Book of Family 
Worship’ ought to be in the hands of every family in the land, 
nd sweet; but what is better 

ighly ngelical and devotional, and every 
sentence that they breathe speaks of Christ alone as the hope of 
our salvation. e have seen no book for this long time that we 
can so ientiously d, and we would earnestly advise 
all our readers to purchase it.” 









FRENCH PLAYS. 
Price 1s. each, or 1s. 6d. half-bound, 
HE FRENCH DRAMA, illustrated by 
Arguments in English at the head ofeach Scene; with 
Notes, Critical and wa regs 
y A. GOMBERT. 





By Moliére. By Racine, By Corneille. 

L’Avare. Andromaque. Le Cid. 
Le Misanthrope. Les Plaideurs. Hoface. 
Le Bourgeois Gentil- |Athahe. Polyeucte. 

homme. Esther. Le Menteur. 
Le Tartuffe. |Iphigénie. ‘ompée. 
Le Malade Imaginaire. | Le Thebaide, ou les/ Rodrigue. 
Les Femmes Savantes. Fréres Ennemis. |Heraclius. 
Les Fourberies de Scapin, | Alexandre. Nicoméde, 
Les Precieuses Ridicules. | Britannicus. Sertorius. 
L’Ecole des Femmes. erenice. Ariadne, 
L’Ecole des Maris, | Bajazet. Le Comte d’Essex. 
Le Medecin Malgre Lui. | Mithridate. 
Amphitryon. |Phedre. 


Moliére, complete in 3 vols. neatly bound, 15s.; Racine, in 3 vols. 
ditto, 15s.; and Corneille, in 3 vols. ditto, 15s. 
J. Souter, School Library, 73 St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Just published, in 40 full and neatly printed pages, 12mo. with 


wrapper, price only 6d. 
HE BRITISH CALENDAR; or, 
Almanac for 1835; containing the Rising and Setting of 
the Sun, Moon, and Planets; Eclipses, with an Engraving; 
Halley’s Comet, and a Chart of its Path, beautifully engraved 


o! 1 among whom are Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Brown, Dr. 
M‘Crie, Dr. M‘Gill, &c. &e. 

New Editions of Vols. I, and II. price 8s. ; each containing 
above 70 Sermons. 

« The third volume of this excellent body of practical theology 
is completed ; and its merits, we think, are even greater than 
those of the volumes by which it was preceded. There isa 
marked improvement in the style of the sermons, and to account 
for the superiority is not difficult. The utility of the work is now 
established, and clergymen appreciating its merits, and knowing 
its extensive circulation, select with care the sermons they wish 
to appear in its pages. The Scottish Pulpit is a publication in 
which Christians ofevery d ination are i d ii 
party it has nothing to The diffusion of Christianity is its 
object, in a mode cheap, convenient, and elegant. In this age 
of cheap publications, the idea of furnishing two sermons for 
twopence seemed to be merely the speculation of an ardent mind. 
The attempt, however, pleased the religious public—the variety 
of the work i d to excite i its substantial matter 
insured approbation, till, from ranking as a weekly production, 
it has assumed the loftier station of a standard publication of 
practical divinity. Nor is this strange. The sermons generally 
are, what such productions should be, calculated to improve the 
understanding and affect the heart; and from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which they are furnished, they have an unction 
which few printed sermons possess. We heartily recommend 
this publication to the p: age of the religious public: known, 
its merits will be acknowledged; and we are proud to have this 
work associated with the literature of Scotland. It is worthy of 
her press and of her pastors; and the publishers merit the 
warmest thanks for the manner in which the ‘ Scottish Pulpit’ 
has been conducted, and we sincerely trust their past and conti- 
nued exertions will be fairly appreciated.”—Greenock Advertiser, 

W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow : Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


HE LONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE, 

constituting a Complete Record of Medical Literature, 
illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, is published every 
Saturday Morning, in Numbers, price 8d. ; it is also issued (with 
the Magazines) in Monthly Parts, with 2 full and arranged Table 
of Contents. 


The Vols. for 1833-4 contain a Course of Lectures, by Dr. F. H. 
Ramsbotham, forming a Complete System of Midwifery; the 
Vols. for 1831-3, a Course by Dr. Elliotson, constituting a com- 

lete System of Medicine; the Vols. for 1929-30, a Course by 

r. Lawrence, forming a complete System of Surgery. - 

Among other valuable materials provided for the ensuing 
volumes, are Dr. Davies's Lectures on the Thoracic Viscera, con- 
taining the results of his important observations on Percussion 
and Auscultation. 

Clinical Contributions will also be made by many of the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons in the kingdom. 


London : Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co- 














In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 3d edition, revised, of 
PARAPHRASTIC TRANSLATION 
of the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES, with Notes. 

By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New College, Oxford; and Rector of Foxley, Wilts. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St, Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, by thesame Author, 
Sermons on some of the Leading Principles 
of Christianity. Volume the Second, 8vo. 12s. Also a Second 
edition of the First Volume, 8vo. 12s. 


HE ANALYST, No. III. for October, 
price 1s. 6d. contains :— 

Truth unto Death, a Tradition of the 16th Century — Sonnet 
from the Italian— A few general Observations on Natural His- 
tory — My Father’s Grave— The Catalogue of such Noblemen, 
Lords, and Gentlemen of name as came into this Land with 
William the Conqueror— Lines to —- — Hore Polonice — In- 
sectivorous Birds — The Hebrew’s Prayer — Review of the Bir- 








on Steel; Asse axes; Poor Laws Act, P ely 
abridged; Anniversaries ; Notes on Health, the Weather, Gar- 
den, Birds, &c.; the Parliament, Bankers, Post Office, Terms, 
Holydays, and a great variety of useful information. 
London: Gilbert and Co. 51 Paternoster Row; and all 
Booksellers. 








odern Arts, by Wm. Carey, Esq. 
Author of Critiques on ‘ Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims, 
West's ‘* Death on the Pale Horse,” &c.— Critical Notices 
Illustrated Works, New Publications, &c. &c. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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|; —_—___ 
8 New Burlington Street. 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
Have just been published by Mr. Bentley :— 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
E; 


R A 
Social, Literary, and Political. 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 







II. 
The Angler in Ireland; 
Or, an Englishman’s Ramble 
Through Connaught and Munster, during the Summer of 1833. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates. 


Ill, 
The Naval Officer’s Guide 
For Preparing Ships for Sea. 
By Charles Martelli, of H. M.S. Donegal, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
IV. 
A Review of the 
Chandos Peerage Case, 

Adjudicated 1803, and of the Pretensions of Sir Samuel Eger- 
ton Brydges, Bart. to designate himself, per Legem Terre, Baron 
Chandosof Sudeley. In 1 vol. 8vo.price 10s, 6d. By G. F. Beltz, 
Esq. Lancaster Herald. 


Vv. 

Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China; 
eing the Journal of a Naturalist 
In those Countries, during 1832, 1833, and 1834. 
vols. 8vo. with Plates. 

By George Bennett, Esq. F.L.S. 
Also, just ready, 

In 1 vol. neatly bound, 
Vathek, in the original French. 
By W. Beckford, Esq. 

Author of «‘ Italy,” &c. 


Il. 
In aneat pocket volume, printed and embellished uniformly 
with the Waverley Novels, complete for 6s. 
he Betrothed, 
Translated from Mansoni’s celebrated “« I Promessi Sposi.” 
Forming the 43d Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 

Just arrived from Corfu, price 5s. No. III. of . 
HE IONIAN ANTHOLOGY, consisting 
of Essays, Poetry, and Miscellaneous Contributions, in 

English, Greek, and Italian. 

“It contains articles of great variety and value.”—Literary 








“The whole publication abounds with beauties, and promises 
to become a popular work.”— Bucks Gaxette. 
London: Published by T. Hookham, Old Bond Street. 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. Lound, the 2d edition, embellished with 
Fifty-six Engravings on Wood, 


HE NATURAL HISTORY of 
QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, and INSECTS. 
*,* This work is included in the List of Books recommended 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





The Tenth Edition, with a Vocabulary, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
RENCH IDIOMATICAL PHRASES 
and FAMILIAR DIALOGUES; intended to promote 
a practical knowledge of the French Language. Designed for 
the Use of Schools. 
By M. DES CARRIERES. 

London: printed for Longman, Rees, and Co.; Baldwin and 
Cradock; J. G. and F. Rivington; J. Duncan; Sherwood and 
Co.; Dulau and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Souter; Simpkin 
and Marshall; Houlston and Son; and S. Poole. 





t The Seventeenth Edition, revised and corrected to the present 


ear, 4s. 6d. bound, 


(ZEOGRAPHY and HISTORY. 


By a LADY. 
For the Use of her own Children. 
t Longman, s, and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock ; 


In 8 vols. 8v0. a New Edition, with Additions to the present 
i h 


Year, price 2/, 2s. in cloth, 
GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
By JOHN GORTON, 

“*It is small praise to say this Dictionary supersedes all the 
prior compilations of the kind; but we have consulted a multi- 
tude of articles, and have been surprised at the accuracy, versa- 
tility, and intelligence which they exhibit.”—Atlas. 

The Appendix to the First Edition may now 
be had, price 8s. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 








The 8th edition, corrected and enlarged, with Views by Picker- 
ing, and Maps, price 6s. bound and lettered. 


HE CAMBRIAN TOURIST 3 or, Guide 
through Wales. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price One Guinea, by Parbury and Allen, 
London, and J. Cumming, Dublin, second edition of ‘ 
> 
YHE ROUND TOWERS of IRELAND; 
or, the History of the Tuath-de-Danaans for the first 
time unveiled. 
By HENRY O'BRIEN, Esq. A.B. 

“ A book which may be considered one of the most extraordi- 
nary that has in our day come from the press,”—Morn. Herald. 

«Richly fraught with wonderous research, redolent with all 
the perfumes of Hindostan."”—Fraser’s Magazine, 

«“ Astonishing talents, wonderful learning, powers of deep re- 
search, and mental scope.”"— Metropolitan Magazine. 

“A galaxy of discoveries the most interesting; and were it not 
for the irresistible arguments by which they are confirmed, the 
most incredible, burst upon us at every page.” —Conservative, 

«“ He is evidently an enthusiast, but his enthusiasm is of a 
generous and exalted kind. He has made a laborious pilgrimage 
to the temple of truth.” —Town. 

« His interpretations of the Mosaic revelations, and of other 
portions of the Sacred Scriptures, particularly concerning the 
creation, the fall, the deluge, and the coming of the Messiah, 
are not only ingenious, but, in some respects, really startling.”— 
Trish Monthly Magazine. 

«* With a comprehensive grasp he has seized and resolved into 
absurdity all that learned men have hitherto believed.”—Dublin 
University Magazine. 

“* The correctness of which he has, in our opinion, established 
by proofs which his opponents may be loath to admit, but will find 
it difficult to overthrow.”—Satirist. 

“ Proofs drawn from every possible branch of ::uman learning.” 
Spectator. 3 

« Every position in the book being directly in the teeth, or 
rather corrective of the errors, of the old school notions.” — 
Monthly Magazine. 

« Particularly Budhism and the Linga worship, of which the 
celebrated Round Towers are demonstrated to be symbols.”— 
Asiatic Journal. 

«* Marvellous 4 and Our wonder at the 
unparalleled variety of resources. A rank from which it could 
not be deposed by envy or by criticism."”— Atlas. * 

“‘ A chain of reasoning and research so profound, laborious, 
and clear, that a new light is thrown upon the history of the 
world, and the veil of ages withdrawn from the book of time.” — 
Freemason’s Quarterly Review, 


’ 





Will be ready for delivery on Tuesday next, 

RASER’S MAGAZINE for October, 
No. LVIII. price Half-a-Crown, contains:—Reminis- 

cences of Coleridge, Biographical, Philosophi Poetical, and 
Critical — Love's Legacy. Canto First. By the Ettrick Shep- 
herd — A Lark with Paganini. By Cornelius O'Donoghue — 
Men and Manners. A Series of Satires. By Pierce Pungent, 
Satire VIII.—The Modern Poets. By Sir Souten Brydges — 
Chrestomathy, or Analects and A pologues, from various sources 
— Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Heanah More — Gallery of 
Literary Characters, No. LIi1. William Godwin (with a full- 
length Sketch) — The Songs of France. On Wine, War, Woe- 
men, Wooden Shoes, Filosophy, Frogs, and Free Trade. From 
the Prout Papers. Chapter I. Wine and War—An Autumn in 
the North. Chapter I.— Dinner to Earl Grey. The Eating of 
Edinburgh. Being a Tragical Ballad, setting forth how Old 
Grey went to dine with the Modern Athenians, and how they ate 
the dinner before it began. Written in Ballad Metre by me, 
Morgan O'Doherty, in the Year of Grace One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Thirty-four — And the whole to conclude with a 
cong Paper on the late Affair between Mr. Duncombe and Mr. 

raser. 





James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 
Notice to Non-Subscribers.—The Six Numbers from January 


to June inclusive constitute the Ninth Volume of this Periodi- 
cal, price 15s.; and those for July, August, and September, con- 
tinue the work to the present time. 

At no period since this Magazine was first established has so 
favourable an opportunity offered for Non-Subscribers giving it 
their encouragement, as with Christmas 1833 closed most of the 
series of articles, and with the current year began others,such as 
the highly interesting and valuable papers of Father Prout. 
With the Ninth Volume, Fraser’s Magazine, therefore, may be 
said almost to have had a kind of new commencement, though 
without any breach of connexion with the earlier issues, either in 
spirit or form. 

Soliciting attention to this Notice, the Publisher respectfully 
requests names may be sent to 215 Regent Street; or, as the 
work is sold by all respectable Booksellers and Stationers at the 
same price as that charged by him, viz. half-a-crown monthly, 
Subscribers may procure it of their own Booksellers, 


" On the 30th inst. with the Magazines, 
HE SEVENTH VOLUME of the 
WORKS of BURNS. 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
Being the Conclusion of the Correspond 
Illustrations :—Culzean Castle and the Mausoleum of Burns, 
umfries, 
*,* The Eighth Volume, which completes this splendid 
Work, is at press, and will be published October 3ist. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and to 
be had of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 








On the Ist of October will be published, 12mo. 4s. 
T HE SEA. y, and other Poems. 
By RICHARD RUEGG, of Blackheath. 
Just published, by the same Author, 
The Bud. 1s. 6d. 
Darton, Gracechurch Street; Mardon, St. Martin's le Grand; 
Burbidge, Blackheath, 








In 8 vols. post 8vo. price 12. lls. 6d. boards, ‘ 
HE COURT of SIGISMUND 
AUGUSTUS; or, Poland in the Sixteenth Century. An 
Historical Novel. 

By ALEXANDER BRONIKOWSKI. 
Done into English by a Polish Refugee. 

«« We are happy to have it in our power to speak of this work 
in terms of the highest praise.”"—Monthly Magazine, 

London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 





The only complete Peerage in One Volume, price 11. 84. 
in cloth boards, 


ud 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE PEERAGE 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The twentieth edition, edited by 
WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Esq. 

*,* This edition may be considered an entirely new book, 
every part having been scrupulously corrected after the most dili- 
mt inquiry and research. The Arms are all newly Drawn by 
axvey, with the utmost attention to the most minute Heraldic 
distinctions. A new and complete List of the Dormant and Ex- 

tinct Peerage is now first added to the work. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; J. and W. T. Clarke; T. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. 
Richard ; Baldwin and Cradock; S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. 





London 
J.,G., and F. Rivington; J. Booker; J. M 3d. 
Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood 
and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; 8S. Hodgson; J. Souter; Dar- 
— 3; Holdsworth and Ball; Houlston and Son; and 
A new Edition, carefully corrected and considerably enlar g 
price 2s. bound, 


ABLES CHOISIES, 3 l'Usage des 
a Enfans, ou des Personnes qui commencent a appren- 
re la Langue Francaise; avec un Dictionnaire de tous les Mots 
traduits en Anglais. 
Par L. CHAMBAUD. 
London : Longman, Rees, and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
pi G., and PF. Rivington; J. Duncan; Hamilton and Co.; Whit- 
pee Co.; Dulau and Co.; J. Souter; Simpkin and Mar- 
all; Darton and Harvey; Houlston and Son; and 8S. Poole. 
a 5 














I Elegant Work on British Birds. 
12 vols. 8v0. with 48 Figures of Birds, beautifully coloured 
from Nature, by Bayfield, price 28s. 


THE FEATHERED TRIBES of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 
«Tis aright tat oy ROBERT, MUDIE. 


“Indispensable to every lover of th Birds. f Britain.” —Lo’ 
don's Magazine, i a i lat 





L By the same Author, 
ma thick vol. 18mo. with Engravings, price 6s. bound, 


First Lines of Zoology, for the Use of the Young. 


“Welt adapted for the instruction of youth,” —Lit. Gazette. 


‘thea should visit the Zoological Gardens withoat this little 


—New Monthly Maguxine. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Booth ; Hatchard and Son; R. Scholey; Hamiltonand Co.; Sher- 
wood and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Pickering; 
E. Lloyd; T. and W. Boone; Houlston and Son; and J. Tem- 
pleman. oa 
In 12mo. price 6s, boards, the 2d edition of 
AROCHIAL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. THOMAS AINGER, M.A. 
Late of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Minister 
of the New Church of St. Mary, Greenwich. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

In a few days, in a handsome volume, 
RCHERY and ARCHNESS. 

Dedicated to Leigh Hunt, Esq.; J. Gwilt, Esq.; T. 

Campbell, Esq.; George Robins, Esq.; J. Walker Ord, Esq.; 
James Smith, Esq.; and the President and Members of the 
Royal Academy. 
T. Hurst, 65 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





es GEOLOGY. 
On the Ist of October will be published, royal 4to. price 3/. 3s. 


boards, 
EOLOGICAL FACTS and PRAC- 
TICAL OBSERVATIONS on the ASHBY COAL 
FIELD. By EDWARD MAMMATT, F.G.S, 

Illustrated with coloured Sections of the Stratification and 
102 coloured Plates of Fossils, after Drawings taken from Nature 
by Robert Ironmonger. m3 
Published by George Lawford, Saville Passage. 











SCOTT AND SCOTLAND. 
On the 6th of October, 1834, will od peor, botind in morocco, 
ll. 1s.; or royal 8vo. India Proofs, 27. 10s, 
EATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL 
for 1835. 
Edited by LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
With 21 beautifully finished Plates, from Drawings by 
G. Cattermole, Esq. 
The whole of the 21 Plates, in addition to illustrating Scotland, 
will illustrate the Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
Also, in a few days, price, elegantly bound in crimson silk, 
1. 1s. ; royal 8vo. India Proofs, 27. 12s, 6d. 
he Keepsake for 1835. 

Embellished with 17 highly finished Line Engravings, executed 
by, and under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath, Edited 
by Mr. F, M. Reynolds. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





In the press, and will shortly be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
UTUM L LEAVES. 
By HENRIETTA ——. 
Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
On the Ist of October will be published, price 2d. No. I. of 
YHE AGRICULTURAL AND INDUS. 
TRIAL MAGAZINE of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Domestic Industry, and for Promoting Effectual Relief 
from the General Distress. 


COMMITTER. 
Chairman — E. S. Cayley, Esq. M.P. Yorkshire, N.R. 
Hon. D. G. Hallyburton, M.P. Forfarshire. 
Sir G. Cayley, Bart. M.P. Scarborough, 
Sir Hyde Parker, Bart. M.P. Suffolk, 
Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley, Bart. M.P. Anglesea. 
Sir C. Burrell, Bart, M.P. Rape of Bramber. 
Sir Eardley Wilmot, Bart. M.P. Warwickshire. 
A. Chapman, Esq. M.P, Whitby. 
R. W. Hall Dare, Esq. M.P. Essex. 
L. W. Dillwyn, Esq. M.P. Glamorganshire, 
John Fielden, Esq. M.P. Oldham. 
George Finch, Esq. M.P. Stamford. 
Hesketh Fleetwood, Esq. M.P. Preston, 
W. C. Harland, Esq. M.P. Durham, 
H. Lambert, Esq. M.P. Wexfordshire. 
E. C. Lister, Esq. M.P. Bradford. 
J. Maxwell, Esq. M.P. Lanarkshire. 
R. A. Oswald, Esq. M.P. Ayrshire. 
G, Sinclair, Esq. M.P. Caithness-shire, 
C. Tyrrell, Esq. M.P. Suffolk. 
G. F. Young, Esq. M.P. Tynemouth. 
Honorary Secretary—K. Montgomery Martin, Esq. F.S.8, 
ones Published by Messrs. Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo 
ace. 
*4* Country Booksellers in every Market Town in the Uhited 
Kingdom desirous of becoming agents for the sale of this Maga- 
; di Publi 








zine, are d to apply ly t hers (post 
paid), that their names may be inserted in the Prospectus. The 
second Number will be published Noy. Ist, and a Number twice 





4 month afterwards. 
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speedily will be published, 
JENNINGS'S 


LANDSCAPE ANNUAL 


ror 1835, on 
TOURIST LW SPAIN; 


COMMENCING WITH 
THE ANCIENT MOORISH KINGDOM OF GRANADA, 
INCLUDING THE 


PALACE OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


Illustrated with Twenty-One Engraved Plates and Ten Woodcut Vignettes, from Drawings by 
DAVID ROBERTS, ESQ. 
THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT BY 


THOMAS ROSCOE, ESQ. 








LONDON: ROBERT JENNINGS AND CO. 62 CHEAPSIDE. 


While the Tourist and the Historian have been eloquent in the eulogy and description of the scenic beauties and architectural grandeur of 
Spain, it is matter of surprise, as it has hitherto been. of regret, that to the Artist it is comparatively untrodden ground. Much, therefore, of 
the meagre outline which the most graphic pen can only afford, remains to be filled up by the pencil. The Proprietors of the Lanpscarr 
ANNUAL, endeavouring to supply this desideratum, have availed themselves of the talents of Mr. David Roberts, who has devoted several 
months to a Tour in the most romantic and rarely visited scenes of that interesting country. Hs illustrations of the forthcoming volume consist 
of Views in the ancient Kingdom of Granada, including the Ronda Mountains, the Alhambra Palace, and the circumjacent scenery. 

The Proprietors feel assured that the Sketches, for the skill and fidelity of which Mr. Roberts’s reputation is an ample guarantee, will 
realise all that the most fervid imagination could have conceived of the scenes which he has visited ; while, from the progress already made in the 
Engravings, they are enabled confidently to state that, in point of style, spirit, and finish, they will do full justice to the subjects. 

It is presumed that a volume thus devoted to the illustration of a country as rich in wild, luxuriant, and picturesque scenery, as in archi. 
tectural remains of the olden times of chivalry, cannot but possess a charm for the lovers of poetry, history, antiquities, and romance§ as well as 
for the admirers of the pictorial art. : 

Neither exertion nor expense will be spared in the endeavour to render this volume perfect in its kind, and to this end, the talents of the 
following Engravers have been secured:—J. B. ALLEN, ARMYTAGE, CousEN, CuaLLis, CarTER, FisHER, FREEBAIRN, GoopaLL, 
Higuam, Kernort, RapciyrF£, STEPHENSON, VaRRaLL, Ropert Watuis, W1LL1aAmM Wa tis, and WILLMORE. 





The following Subjects will illustrate the Volume :—= 


MOUNTAIN FORTRESS OF LUQUE. (Vignette.) 
ALCALA AL REAL. 
PE Og LEAN CY GME Mi 
JRANADA, > Le , 
OORISH GATEWAY, LEADING TO THE GREAT SQUARE OF THE VIVA RAMBLA. 
CASA DEL CARBON. 
REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT rt a BRIDGE ON THE DARRO. 
TOWER OF COMARES. (Frontispiece, 
FORTRESS OF THE ALHAMBRA, FROM THE ALBAYCIN. | 
‘HE VERMILION TOWER, FROM THE STREET OF THE GOMERES. 
- GATE OF JUSTICE, ENTRANCE TO THE ALHAMBRA. 
COURT OF THE ALBERCA,. 
COURT OF THE LIONS. 
HALL OF THE ABENCERRAGES. 
HALL OF JUDGMENT. 
PALACE OF THE GENERALIFE, LOOKING FROM THE HALL OF THE AMBASSADORS. 
- TOWER OF THE SEVEN VAULTS. 
. TOWN AND CASTLE OF LOXA. 


20. BRIDGE OF RONDA. : 
2i, CASTLE OF GAUCIN, LOOKING TOWARDS GIBRALTAR AND THE COAST OF BARBARY. 


Dignettes. 
GATE OF ELVIRA 


ENTRANCE TO THE VIVA RAMBLA. 

ENTRANCE TO THE ALBAYCIN. 

MOORISH ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT ane OF THE CISTERNS, 
THE TOCADOR OR TOLITE OF THE QUEEN. 

FOUNTAIN OF THE LIONS. 

TOWER OF THE BELL. 

ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 

. TOMB OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 

10. GATE OF THE XENIL. 


Price, bound in green morocco, 17. 1s. A very limited number on royal 8vo. India Proofs of the Plates, with an additional Set of 
% Woodcuts on India paper, bound in morocco, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
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This day is published, : 
THE PROOF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ABOVE, 
ENGRAVED BY THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS, FROM DRAWINGS BY DAVID ROBERTS. 


Proofs on India paper, before Letter, 3/. 3s.; Ditto, with Letters, 2/. 12s. Gd.; Ditto, White Proofs, 12. 11s. Gd. The Woodcut Vignettes, 
printed on India paper, not mounted, price 5s. 6d. 
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LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE,7 se Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, Oxford Street.— Sold 
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